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REVIEW OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Hlenri Quatre, or the Daysof the League. A novel. 2 vols 

12mo. pp. New York. Harper and brothers. 1834. 

Writers of historical novels do either good service, or mate- 
rial injury, to the cause of literature, and particularly of history 
itself, according to the management of the circumstances on 
which they engage themselves. The times are not yet gone 
by when persons 0: a fanciful imagination will concoct a plot, 
which instead of bending a little to meet the actual exigencies 
of the period in which they think proper to place it, they will 
preserve in its primitive integrity, at all hazards; and will ra- 
ther choose to fulsify history, commit a thousand anachronisms, 


aud distort the characters living in those times than give a se- 


eond consideration to the original conception, and forward the 


interests of history, or moral philosophy, by falling in with the | 
events, the persons, the manners, and the circumstances with | 


ich concurring testimony has invested them. 


embellishment (1) of history, it is probable, has its origin | character of some great actor in the drama of human life?— 
in the old romance, and in the Italian Epics, both of which are | And it was so ;—for further examination only proved that the 





It was for Sir Walter Scott in England, and our own Cooper 
in America, to adopt amore rational system of historical no- 
vels. The extensive reading of the former, together with his 
vivid imagination, tempered by accurate observation of man- 
kind, and by judicious reflection upon by-gone transactions, 
have enabled him to affix fictit.ous personages and events jo! 
the histories of the times, in which they are placed ; where they 
stand not only without violating truth or propriety, but be- 
came actual illustrations of the periods which include them. 
This is a point of extreme delicacy, and requires a degree of 
tact which none but an original and great genius can grapple 
withal. That Scott was such, and that he was an important 
instructor, as well as an entertaining writer, itis almost super- 
fluons to remark. What reader of that ‘‘Wizard of the 
North” ever rose from the perusal of his novels, without the 
consciousness that he had learned some material fact in the 
annals of nations, and had become acquainted with the private 


eager to cloth theit heroes with all possible perfections, and to | fiction was a natural appendage to the fact, the former illus- 
place them in more than possible cireamstances. The won- | trating the latter. In like manner, Cooper, in hiz revolutionary 
derful knights, whose adventures met with so little sympathy | novels, or in his tales of Indian manners, has been careful ne- 
at the hands of Don Quoxite’s curate and barber, the prodigies | Ver to distort the verities of history, but has hung thereon his 
recorded in the Orlando Furioso, and the Gierusalem:na Li- beautiful figments, which served to adorn her without rob- 








berata have been gradually softened down into the difficulties | 


of the modern romance, the abduction of heirs or of damsels, 
the offspring of kings all but miraculously saved fiom destruc- 
tion, and as wonderfully restored to their rightful honors; 


furious leaders of semi-barbarians, speaking the language and | 


having the deportment of modern refinement, and all the train 
of incongrnities and absurdities, which unt! the last quarter 
ofa century rendered the novel truly a dangerous book to 
young and susceptible minds, and injurious to the inexpe- 
rienced in history whether of nations or of the human heart. 

Years have rolled by, yet have not the effects altogether 
etased to operate even upon our own minds, which were 
produced upon our boyish susceptibilities, upon reading books 
perhaps now altogether forgotten by the great bulk of the 
world; such as “ Cicely, or the Rose of Raby,” “the Duke 
of Clarence,” “ Edmund of the Forest,” and various others of 
the same stamp, in all of which the heroes are connected wiih 
royalty,—jaave been robbed of their name and patrimony, by 
cruel spo lers, or the jarring tumults of the period,—have pro- 
videntially met with succor and patronage, and though not al- 
ways retrieving their high estate, have been abundantly proved 
entitled to it. Our youthful fancy has woven these figments 
into the main web of authentic history, and although subse- 
quent experience has dispelled the illusion, it has caused regret 
rather than pleasnre to be undeceived, and history itself has 
lost half its charms wien the romance of early life is destroyed, 
even, although, chimerically founded. 

In later? days, two fascinating authoresses have adopted 
the same kind of course; and with talents ofa superior order, 
fine graphic pencils, with glowiug colors, accompanied with 
the most melting pathos and highly-wrought sentiment, have 
eontinued to fasten the attention, and excite the imagination 
to the utmost, whilst they have unscrupulously twisted the 
his‘orical annals with which they ought to be connected, and 
‘have made their chief characters so god-like, so elevated, so comn- 
pletely super-human, that after contemplating them we find it 
irksome to return to poor human nature, to view mankind as they 
are, and to reflect upon the past as unadorned truth represents 
it.. We mean the Misses Porter. Their “'Thaddeus of War- 
saw” has turned the heads of half the boys and girls who 
have just left boarding-school ; and who, if they have engraft- 
edupon that “The Hungarian Brothers,” “The Recluse of 
Norway,” “The Village of Mariendorpt,” and the long list 
of &cs., inevitably become unfit to perform the parts of rea- 
sonable beings, and cannot see plain, unsophisttcated history, 
through the blaze of magnificence and the mists of error, by 
which they are alternately dazzled or mist-ified. 


bing her of her due proportions. 


The appearance of these giants, or rather giant-quellers in | 
the world of fiction, has almost driven from our libraries, the 
sickly or puerile effusions that disgraced the years immediately | 
before them, and has called forth congenial powers to aid in 
the task of producing rationa!, characteristic, moral, pbiloso- 
phical, and, let it not be forgetten, religious novels ;—in which, 
whilst amusement is not forgotten, utility and sound informa- 
tion arethe main objects. In our own country, Paulding can 
chastise our faults with his caustic lash; Irving can polish our 
language, and soften our feelings, by his chaste and elegant 
periods, and his philanthropical sentiments, Hall can rouse 
our manly sensations by detailing the patient endurance of 
the Backwoodsman, or his conflicts with the wily and remorse- 
less Indian; and Mrs. Sigourney can raise our aspirations to | 
things beyond the present mode of our existence. The word 
novel is uo longer startling or astounding to the conscientious | 





and anxious parent, upon seeing a new book in the hands of | 
youth, but a satisfied feeling takes place on the contrary, that a | 
new field of instruction has just been opened, where, in all | 
probability, under the present system of authorship, advanta- 


ges may be hoped, and mischiefs need hardly be feared. 


| lage of the same name contiguous. 


Henri Quatre, who figures here as King of Navarre, is the 
second. The world still rings of the acts and the government 
of this distingished monarch, in France; but itis not so well 
known, that all his great qualities were nearly smothered for 
ever, by the meshes of pleasure in which it was attempted to 
entangle him, whilst he was kept in a kind of honorable im- 
prisonmentat the court of the queen-mother. Al! this, toge- 
ther with the intrigues of a court—-particularly such a court— 
andthe manners of the age,-—especially such an age-—have 
given sucha field of action to the novelist as is seldom present 
ed, and ought to form the basis of a novel of the most intense 
interest, and lively incident. 


Unhappily, the author, who is anonymous, has not been 
able to avail himself so greatly of all these materials, as, we 
think, he mighthave done. He has given us an almost infinity 
of characters, but there is hardly one that is strongly drawn. 
The manner of conducting his people is very decorous, but the 
author failsto excite us. Catharine moves neither our indigna 
tion, our fears, nor our respect. The King of France is nearly 
an imbecile in the author's hands. Navarre exhibits no 
glimp:es of the futdre conqueror of Jery, nor of the future 
father of the French nation. Even the jester Chicot is but 
common-place ; and the whole book is similar to those charac- 
ters which we usually denom’nate faultless monitors, in which, 


| if there be néthing to condemn, there is equally nothing to ap- 


plaud;—nothing to excite our sympathies, our hopes, our 
fears, or any warmer passion whether of good or evil. The 
scene shifts rapidly, fresh personages enter and exit, both of 
which we view with equal indifference; we are constantly 
expecting an adventure, and we are still doomed tobe disap- 
pointed. Yet itis hard to point out a defect as to exhibit a 
skilful beauty. 

Exceptions however, there are to our stricture, and we shall 
inthe first place give the author's description of the King of 
France's superstition, in one particular instance. The cir- 
cumstance itself is a singular one, and it is certainly told with 
much felicity. 

“The convent, anciently called the Grandmontans, was 
situated in the midst of the royal domain of Vincennes. On 
the edge of the forest nearest tothe Parisian suburb St. 
Antoine, stood the old feudal castle of Vincennes, and a vil- 
A path led through the 
forest from the castle to the convent, by which the public 
road was avoided ; a happy circumstance, as will be shown, 
for the fame of Grandmontans. 

The evening assembly of the brotherhood of the convent 
presented to the eye a picture far different from every other 
zeligious institution in France. Instead of a group of ma- 


In like manner, have sprung up in England a host of writers | ture and aged monks, in coarse brown robes and shaven 


of the improved novel,—as Bulwer, Horace Smith, James, | crowns, let the reader imagine, in the centre of the antique 
Grattan, Hook, Banim, Galt, and many others, have, with dif- | chamber, a long table surrounded by men, chiefly in the lustre 
forent degrees of success, essayed the characteristic novel, | °f their youth, appareled in white woollen robes ; each dis- 





which should display the mannersand scenes of past days, and 


introduce distinguished characters once more upon the stage, | 
dressed in the intellectual costume which they were said to | 
wear “ in their generation.” 

Of such a description is the work before us, which is an at- 
tempt to delineate the manners and intrigues of the court of | 
France, at a very critical epoch, viz. the latter days of the ambi- | 
tious, politic, powerful, and withal, wicked female, Catharine 
de Medicis. It is well known that Catharine was not a bigot 
in religion to such a degree ashas been frequently ascribed to 
her. Policy had no small share in every act of her life; a po- 
licy such as peculiarly belonged to the country of her birth; 
and stlll more tothe school of her countryman, Machiavel. It 
was temporising, but watchful. Her eye, like that ofthe cat 
towards its prey, was constant and patient, her attention to the 
innumerable threads of her dark policy was ince:sant and equal. 
Contending factions were but her puppets, which for a Jong 
period shecould play at her pleasure, and which, in fact, had 
uo motion but that which she chose to give them. This was 
one of the chief characters of the present work. 





playing on his head locks as luxuriant as nature and the 
toilet, in aid, could produce. Behold Brother Henry seated 
in the Superior’s chair!* His hands white as those of the 
fair Margaret of Navarre ; his fingers encircled with gems as 
brilliant as any treasured up in the casket of the Queen of 
Hearts, or glittering on the fingers of Madame D'Usez, and 
rivaling, but ineffectually, the brilliancy of her dark glancing 
eyes! And what may be the worldly rank of these ecclesi- 
astics ? 

Let the reader behold in Brother Henry, Henry of Valois, 
monarch of France! Let him see in the woollen robes of 
the fraternity, the most renowned peers of the kingdom ! 
In Grandmontans were congregated, the Dukes of Bouillon, 
Joyeuse, and D’Espernon, and many more of the most an- 
cient and noble names of France! A religious fraternity ! 
often as strict in their devotion and self-imposed penance as 
the holiest of monks; yet very often as gay and revelsome as 
they had a right to be under a less sanctified garb. 

Henry of Valois was often a hard problem far his mother 
Catharine to solve; to ushe is an enigma. Sincerity in his 
religious faith he undoubtedly possessed ; to say that it was 
clouded with superstition, is only saying that he was a mo- 
nareh flourishing in the sixteenth century. Moderation and 
good sense he gave proofs of, by abstaining equally from the 
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cruel bigotry of the Catholics and the levelling spirit of the | who having determined to effect an interview with his sove- 
Huguenots ; firmness beyond what his mother dreamed of| reign, at any hazard, and if possible to procure his escape, 
he showed, in ridding himself of a gigantic evil which threat- | a.sumes the name of M. de Villa Franca, gets into favor with 
ened his security. Catharine,—not in very good keeping with the character of 





Yet these, the good points of his character, he reached | 
only with an effort—in time ofneed. The general complex- | 
ion of his life was that of a weak, extravagant, and super- 
titious prince. Yet, amid all his foilies and fantasies, there | 
shone a glimmering ray of light, indicating an effort after 
better things, and sometimes kindling into a blaze worthy of 
ahero anda statesman. Let his character be unfolded with 
our history ; we will now only instance the mental strug- 
gling which led to his incongruous assumption of a religious 
costume. 

When he returned from Poland to take possession of the 
throne of France, he beheld with sorrow the religious dis- 
tractions of the country; he sawthat the outrages and | 
license of the Catholic priesthood had driven whole provinces | 
to embrace the doctrines of Calvin and his disciples ; but | 
Henry, who was, as we have said, a sincere Catholic, dis- | 
liked the Huguenot herey as much as the priestly bigotry of | 
the hierarchy. With the spirit of a good Christian, and the | 
patriotism of a wise prince, he conceived the idea of a reli- 
gious reformation, and immediately set about the accomplish- 
ment of so desirable a change. Here was the ray of a no- 
bler purpose than ever budded in the breast of his tempori- 
sing mother, who balanced the strength of her factious sub- 
jects without attempting to remove their prejadices. But | 
Henry was unequal to his task. By refusing to co-operate 
with the priesthood in the extermination of heresy, he gained | 
their hatred, while his spiritual design, through lack of spi- | 
ritual fervor, degenerated intoa devotion half superstitious, | 
half hypocritical; exposing him to the contemptuous invec- | 
tives of his priestly assailants, and the laughter of their | 
flocks. 

He instituted a lay fraternity in his court, composed of fa- 
vorites and the officers of the palace. Heaven, he believed, | 
would be moved at the sight of the lowly penitence and hu- 
miliation of a luxurious court, to pity the misfortunes of the 
kingdom. It could not, he imagined, resist the prayer of a 
monarch in sackcloth, but would yield to entreaties so hum- 
bly uttered, and remove all dissension and civil strife. 
Hence were to be seen in the streets of Paris, on stated days, | 
processions of the royal brotherhood of penitents, who, in | 


garb of sackcloth, walked to Notre Dame to supplicate re- | 


The bro- | . 
| supineness ! 


mission for their sins, and the sins of France! 
therhood hada convent in the city, to which they retired to 
spend the remainder of the day in devotion. 
to be expected that the gay nobles of the Louvre could be 
metamorphosed into ascetic monks. 


symbolical of holiness; but their sense of pleasure was as 
lively under one dress as another, and they soon contrived to 
make their in-door penitence a very pleasant, social season ; 
and with that sense of self-delusion which often co-exists 
with hyprocrisy, many still believed that they were perform- 
ing a religious duty. 

His majesty, however, in whom a germ of real devotion 
existed, had frequent misgivings of the sanctity of this 


a true monastic humility. 


But it was not | 
| 
To please their sove- | prince, and not to flatter him. 


reign, they might adopt any costume he chose, ran as I must ase magic to escape from my imperial jailer. 





| 
course of devotion, and determined upom having a house of | 
penitence beyond the walls of Paris, to which no servants | 
were to be adinitted to administer to their Juxury, but all the | 
fraternity made to perform their own offices of necessity ; by | 


which means he hoped to preserve, during his sojourn there, | 
| these words. 


that vigilant princess, it must be confessed—and finally arrives 
in the presence of his king; a task, which considering the sur- 
veillance under which the latter was placed, of no little diffi- 
culty. 


“On the day subsequent to that morn which had proved 
so fatal to the peace of Valois, the King of Navarre was 
seated reading in his saloon, when, of a sudden, he beheld a 
strauger before him. It was the same youthful! cavalier, as 
Henry soon recognised, who had assisted De Biron in search- 
ing for the intrusive Dominicans, and who had accompan- 
nied the King of France into the hall of the Augustine bro- 
therhood. 

Navarre was exceedingly surprised when the stranger, 
shedding tears, knelt to him inact of homage. It brought 
back old times to the memory of the prince, who had not re- 
ceived such a token of fealty since the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew ; for his own servants had been removed and re- 
placed by others of the queen's household. 

‘ Rise, monsieur! I am not .... it is dangerous to kneel 
to me,’ exclaimed Navarre. 

‘Does not my liege remember the orphan Baron de Ne- 
vailles, left by his dying father to the care of the Queen of 
Navarre, and whom your royal parent—’ 

‘De Nevailles!’ exclaimed the king, the tears starting to 
his eyes while he embraced his friend. ‘You say true; I 
have indeed forgotten my best subject! But what danger 
have you risked for me to enjoy this pleasure 1” 

‘Our valleys are without a king,’ said Villa Franca. 

‘ Alas! De Nevailles,’ said the prince; ‘how many noble 
spirits have I lost by my fatal journey to this accursed city ! 
Thank God you are safe! Do you not remember how angry 
you were with my venerated parent for refusing you permis- 


| sion to accompany me hither, on account of your childish 


age? The hand of God was in that. I owe him a subject 
foriny mother’s refusal. It was for the best ; may all things 
prove so, even this imprisonment !’ 
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‘In what department of the state!’ asked Navarre smi- 
ling. 

*One of my duties is to assist the Marshal De Biron in 
watching your majesty and the Duke D’Alencon, whom I 
had the pleasure of talking to in my former visit to the 


Louvre,’ replied Villa Franca. ‘I find that his highness 
makes use of the grand hall as a closet of conference, and I 
I am determined to fathom the mystery.’ 

* I will save you the trouble, baron,’ said Henry, who there- 
upon related his adventure with D'Alencon, and the inten- 
tion of monsieur to start very shortly for Germany. 

‘The mystery is now solved, I hope, to ‘your satisfaction, 
De Nevailles,’ continued the Bourbon prince ; ‘ but I ai lost 
in amazement at your success with her majesty. I could 
not have conceived it possible for any one so easily to gain 
her confidence.’ 

The baron smiled. Such would have been the idea, 
thought he, of any man unacquainted with the secret ser- 
vice rendered to the house of Valois. 

* Be not too vain,’ said Navarre, who observed the smile ; 
‘ beware of her favors, monseigneur ; you are but the instru- 
ment of purposes which you cannot see.’ 

‘In that respect,’ replied the other, ‘ we are about equal. 
I shall stay here till I have your majesty out of bondage ; 
and, then, Catharine and I must settle accounts. I put en- 
tire faith in her—she has so much sincerity herself.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the king, thoughtfully, ‘ our religious persecu- 
tors are doubly armed. They have both tem peral and spi- 
ritual weapons ; they kill us with the sword, and believe they 
are doing a service to Heaven. If the faith of my guod 
mother-in-law were once touched—if the suspicion once 


crossed her mind that her cruelties were crimes—then con-am 


science, which has slept, would spring up from her side, a 
demon twenty times her stature, and cower over her till she 
died. But let us talk on more interestingmatters. Images 
of our own Navarre, are crowding on my mind. I see the 
palace and the gardens at Pau—your own chateau, De Ne- 
vailles, in that beautiful valley, whither we oft retired from 
the palace with our young friends,—victims, alas! to the 
power which still denies me freedom. Yes! the chateau, 
with its winding road from the valley, and the steep sides of 
the mountain behind ! these I long to revisit—though I should 


‘ Yet must we look to ourselves for energy in lofiy purpose,’ | no+ see the little Seigneur ’ 


replied Villa Franca. 

‘1 feel your reproof, De Nevailles,’ cried Navarre; ‘you 
come to upbraid me, in the name of your countrymen, for my 
Nay, speak the truth.’ 

‘In your place, sire, I would have escaped long ago,’ re- 


plied the Navarrese, who had indeed come to rouse his | 
| counsellor and friend, spent many hours on subjects most 


‘My seeming liberty is but visionary,’ rejoined Navarre ; 


‘Then let me utter the charmed words,’ said Villa Franca, | 


| * Now listen! Rochelle is your own when it receives your 
| commands to declare itself. 
La Tremouille, with our friends, have reckoned on fifteen | 


De Rosny, De Grammont, and 


thousand men, which, at your bidding, will start from their 
homes, equipped for the field. 


| guenots of France are panting to rally round your standard, 


and bids defiance to the intolerant Church which oppresses 
them. With a brave army in Gascony, Rochelle a tower of 
strength, and the mountains of Navarre in our rear, what 
have we to dread ?” 

The heart of the prince beat with delight when he heard 
To tell him of armies at his disposal ; of cities 


While staying at the castle of Vincennes, to which retreat | in his keeping; of battles to be fought, of victories to be 


he had resorted for the purpose of contemplating, at his lei- | 
sure, the foundation of a new order of religious knighthood— 
the eross and badge of St. Michael having grown into dises- | 
teem—he was struck with the appropriate site of the con- 
vent of Grandmontans, and presenting its occupants, the 
monks of the Minime foundation, with a better domicile else- 
where, they forsook the holy roof, to make room for his own 
beloved penitents. 

Thus were the fraternity—to the amusement of the court, 
the laughter of the nobility, the deep concern and scandal of 
the pious burgesses and lower orders—installed in the occu- 
pation of two houses of abstinence and prayer. 

Such were the fruits of the praiseworthy resolution of 
Valois to improve the state of religion in his kingdom. And 
however ridiculous the «neans—and abused they certainly 
were to @ great extent in his city convent—he preserved at 
least a show of devotion at Grandmontans ; to which place 
he often threatened to retire, when mirth was pitched at too 
high a key in the Parisian convent. 

Behold, then, the monarch and his peers seated around the 
table, their evening prayers already murmured, their supper 
nearly over,the brethren conversing with each other ina 
low tone, and if perchance an expression not strictly monas- 
tic escaped their lips, it certainly ,-was mot reverberated by 
the holy roof under which they sat.” 

Another passage, a little further on, is almost a redeeming 
point of the book. It represents the Baron de Nevailles, a 
young nobleman and faithful subject of the King of Navarre, 


won ; was drawing aside the curtain which concealed a new 
world. The yearswhich had passed seemed like a dream ; 
his youth reappeared, and he was.a hero once more. 

‘What have I done,’ exclaimed he, witha sigh of regret, 
‘to deserve this fidelity My name has become a by-word of 
pleasure in this gay prison! I have sunk my soul in sloth 
and luxury, while my subjects were toiling for my release. 

| My subtle jailer has rivetted my chains with links of gold, 
and concealed the iron with rose-leaves !’ 

‘Truly,’ said Villa Franca, ‘this is a pleasant abode to 
live in.’ 

‘A prison with an invisible but deadly barrier,’ rejoined 


| 


| the prince ; ‘but was the accidental rencounter with the Mar- 


| shal De Biron in the church the cause of your success in 
gaining admittance in my prison-home’ I can scarcely be- 

| lieve it?” 

| Villa Francisca had pledged himself not to reveal the at- 


| 
| tempt of the Dominiean ; and:he kept his word. He reveal- 


| ed the history of his arrival at Paris—his endeavor to gain a 
| secret interview with his lege—his failure, and consequent 
_immurement in the Bastile—the freedom allowed him on pa- 
| role, his fortunate meeting with the marshal, who recognised 
him as the Marsellois traveller, and obtained his pardon from 
Catharine, who was so struck with the pliant humor and 
adroit demeanor of the young man, which a long interview 
enabled him to display, that she took him at once into favor, 
and he was now domiciled in the palace in a capacity which 
might be styled diplomatic. 





The Navarrese and the Ho- | : 
| escape at a hunting party, and take the field, being supported 


| German allies. 





‘Whom you and your tall friends,’ cried the baron, inter- 
rupting him, ‘despised although enjoying his hospitality.’ 

‘Enjoy your revenge, De Nevailles,’ answered the king 
with a meiancholy smile; ‘you are now my guest, and I 
feel myself, before a Navarrese, despicable.’ 

The grateful and delighted monarch, and his youthful 


interesting to their welfare—the project of D’Alencon, to 
whom De Nevailles became a confidant and adviser—the 
probability of, and the means to be employed in, the escape 
of Navarre—and the junction of the Huguenots and their 
The future presented a bright prospect, and 
they gave themselves up to hope.” 

The King of Navarre and his faithful adherent effect their 


by the Viscomte de Turenne, and the Duc d’ Alencon, a brother 
ofthe King of France. ‘This d’Alencon is strongly drawn, al- 
most caricatured. His love of tennis is portrayed beyond all 
bounds, and his character and intellect falsify history not a 
little. 

That the author is affected with some of the littleness of pe 
dantry, let the following briefextract, which is one of many 
such, declare. 

“ Among others, ‘the Lieutenant could not avoid noticing 
a gentleman whose years might be fairly guessed at thirty 
years; he was handsome, though it were difficult te say 
in what his beauty consisted—or whether it was not the re- 
fined air and aristocratic cast of his fektures, which impress- 
ed the beholder with such a favorable opinion of his face. 
His cuirass was a perfect model for an armourer, and fitted 
his shape almost as closely as a doublet, for which it might 
easily have been taken at a distance ; and the deception was 
enhanced by its hue of green, ornamented with devices of a 
darker color. The pauldrons or shoulder-plates were of 
bright metal, as also were the vambraces which enclosed the 
arms, but the pass-guards, the grenouillieres, and all the 
sinuosities of the joints and clasps were of the same dark 
hue as the cuirass.” ‘ 

The death of Guise is perhaps the best specimen in tho 
whole book. This leader of the league had, by a train of sue- 
cesses and deep policy, succeeded to make himself considered 
as protector of the kingdom, he exercised a sway over the 
king ,himself, of a most arbitaary, though insidious, nature; 
and even the policy and art of the queen-mother had for'a time 
to succumb to him. But the king winced under his thraldom; 
he was also a son of Catharine and a brother of Charles 1x. and 
where he could not effect by policy he succeeded by treachery. 
‘We give the assassination scene in the author’s own words. 
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“ But we must now return to the Protector. 

Accompanied by his brother, Mayenne, whose person and 
character will be the subject of future comment, the Count 
De Brissac, the Archbishop, Colonel St. Paul, and many 
others, of various rank and station, the Duke of Guise moved 
onward to the palace, amid the applause of the deputies con- 
gtegated to do honor to his progress. The inhabitants of 
Blois did not join in the manifestations of delight evinced by 
his friends ; on the contrary, they prided themselves on their 
loyalty—on the reputation which their city had acquired as 
the favorite residence of kings—and on the purity of their 
dialect, which they attributed to the frequent sojourn of the 
court. 

‘ How different in feeling are the artisans and dial-makers 
of Blois from our good citizens of Paris !’ exclaimed De May- 
enne, addressing his brother, whom he observed to have be- 
come of a sudden dispirited. 

‘ Their silence is, indeed, ominous to one who has fed on 
the breath of popularity like myself!’ replied the Protector, 
in a gloomy tone of voice. * 

‘Come, come, Henri!’ rejoined De Mayenne ; ‘ repeat the 
Roman's text, odi profanum vulgus, for once! And let us 
again frighten the silly Valois, ere we withdraw the chair 
from beneatle him !’ 

They had now arrived at the palace, and were received by 
the ushers and officers of the guard with the honor befitting 
their rank. 

At the head of the principal staircase of the chateau, there 
was a landing which served the purpose of an ante-room to 
the council-chamber. The latter apartment on ordinary occa- 
sions was open to the passage of the courtiers, but on council 


we days, none were admitted save those who had the privilege 


of entrce to the cabinet. Upon entering the council-room from 
the landing place, the spectator beheld a door on the right 
hand, situated at the extremity of this spacious apartment ; 
it opened into a tapestried chamber, or rather corridor; on 
the left was his Majesty’s wardrobe room, and on the opposite 
side, the entrance to the royal closet ; the doors of both were 
concealed behind the tapestry. 

But we are anticipating the progress of the Duke, who was 
now only at the foot of the staircase. Here he was again 
accosted by the captain of the guard and his men; and he 
repeated his promise of interceding with the Secretaries of 
State for the relief of their necessities. 

‘ This staircase and the landing above,’ said Guise to his 
friends, ‘ may be truly called the hall of suppliants! Every 
one who has a suit to forward, or an object to gain, makes it 
his business to waylay the unfortunate man who happens to 
be of the council.’ 

‘ The suppliants whom you have just spoken to,’ rejoined 
De Mayenne, ‘ are more numerous than all the others; and 
they come in state too, with cuirass as bright as glass.’ 

«Some one else pays for the polish,’ said Guise, laughing ; 
‘the royal treasury, I am sure, cannot afford it, unless Ma- 
dame, the mother of kings, has pawned | er jewels.’ 

Only Guise, the Archbishop, De Brissac, and De Mayenne, 
were allowed to enter the council-chamber, the door of which 
was held by the guard of the king ; the others dispersed them- 
selves on the staircase, and loitered about the corridors, or 
wherever they listed. 

Scarcely had the Protector with his associates entered the 
hall, when he was seized with a shivering fit, and led to the 
fire-place, glowing with embers, for the autumn had set in 
cold. He however speedily recovered, and being ashamed of 


his weakness, began to talk earnestly with the Secretary 


Beaulieu, M. De Villeroi, now somewhat in disgrace with 
Valois, and Alphonso De Corso, the Italian. 

As the Duke De Mayenne had for the first time done him- 
self, or his Majesty, the honor of attending the daily confer- 
ence, Valois, in order to mark with distinction his visit, 
admitted him to the royal closet in preference to his more 
illustrious brother. 

During his absence, the arch-leaguer endeavored to assume 
his wonted confidence, but in vain; there was something out 
of order in either body or mind which he could not account 
for; and though he joined apparently in the mirth of the 
Sieur De Beaulieu, who was jesting on the contents of a 
letter which he had received, and which reported that the 
Huguenot Viscount De Turrenne was laying close siege to 
the sister of the late Duke of Bouillon, and heiress of his 
estates and principality, yet was the Protector far from feeling 
a quietude of mind. 

From this disagreeble state he was relieved by the re-ap- 
pearance of Charles De Mayenne, accompanied by the Secre- 
taty Revol, who stated his Majesty’s request that he should 
repair to the closet. 

*Is her Majesty there t’ asked Guise. 

* She has been ill of the gout these two days past, and can- 
not yet stir from her bed,’ said De Mayenne, in a whisper to 
his brother. 

Hereupon the Protector, bowing with his usual affability 
to the council and to his friends, disappeared by the door 
leading io the closet, which was closed after him, and locked 
by the usher in waiting on the council. 


| dashed him against the wall; the key was plucked from his | 





He fcund himself in the corridor communicating with the 
royal closet; a group of pages seated on a ben’, whose faces 
were familiar to him, arose oa his entrance, as it were in 
salutation. 

Accustomed daily to the same office, he raised the tapes- 
try, and was about to lay his hand on the door of the closet, 
when one of the pages drew his poniard, and raising it high, 
drove it with all his strength into the breast of the victim ; 
its dreadful plunge was the signal for his comrades to follow 
the example. 
heaved a sigh so profound that it made to tremble and stand 
aghast all the guilty wretches whose steel was bedewed with 
his illustrious blood. 

Notwithstanding the wound which his body had received, 
the fiery soul of the Duke was not yet overpowered, and driven 
from its tenement; and though the assassins pressed upon 
him, and endeavored to sway him to the floor, he burst from 
their deadly embrace, and staggered toward the door of the 
council-chamber. 

De Lognac, a royal page, who had not hitherto used his 
weapon, but stricken with terror at the vibrating frame of the | 
Protector, had uncensciously dropped on one knee, now see- 
ing the Duke approach with the aspect of a demon, with eyes 
starting from their sockets, arms extended, and fists clenched | 
in agony, and as it were about to wreak a dying vengeance 
on the kneeling page,—in his alarm thrust forth his sheathed 
sword in defence ; onward came the threatening foim of the 
Leaguer ; his breast and the sword met in contact, and ke was 
precipitated to the floor by the simple, almost unconscious 
effort of the page. The Protector fell on the carpe: nerve- 
less—lifeless,—expiring immediately without a struggle. 

But the disturbance had been heard in the council-chamber ; 
the leaguers rushed wildly from their seats, and hurriedjto‘the 
door, anticipating but too justly the fate of their leader. It | 
was locked, and the usher refused to surrender the key ; but 
the agonized brother of the Protector, seizing the officer, 


grasp—the door opened—and De Mayenne rushed in to be- 
hold the lifeless body of his brother—alone on the floor—for 
the cowardly assassins had sought refuge in the closet of | 
guilty royalty. 

At this instant a scuffle was heard on the landing-place— | 
a shout of defiance mingled with a woman’s scream ; the 
strong door of the council-chamber sprung open with a crash— 
and Louis Le Lupin pierced with wounds, fell over the thres- 
hold. 

Montpensier, with the countenance and wild gesture of a 
fury—brandishing the steel which she had snatched from a 
feeble owner—and followed by many of the Leaguers, strode 
over the dying peasant, and rushed into the corridor. 

‘ Who has done this frightful deed?’ exclaimed the petrified | 
preacher Lincestre. 

‘It was I—I!’ gasped forth Charles De Mayenne, full of 
remorse for his fatal advice; and sunk down upon the body 
of his slaughtered brother. 

Thus terminated the proud career of the Protector of the 
League ; and if the destiny of a man be estimated simply by 
the influence which he exercised over the affairs of his coun- | 
try, without regard either to the duration of his life, the hap- | 
piness or misery which accrued to his lot, or the principles | 
which guided his conduct, we may pronounce Henri de Lor- | 
raine to have been one of the most brilliant stars which ever | 
illuminated the political firmament of the kingdom of France. | 

He died ignominiously, but he fell like a hero, striking | 
terror into his coward enemies; even as the lion, circum- 
vented by base toils, falls a sacrifice to a pigmy power, which | 
scarcely dares approach the monarch of the forest, even while | 
breathing forth his mighty heart. 

To Valois must be ascribed the sole design of this stroke 
of expediency; neither Catherine, nor De Biron, nor any of | 
the chief personages of the kingdom, had been consulted by | 
the determined monarch; he worked alone in his scheme of | 
release ; when the opportunity for executing his resolve was 
at hand, he found great difficulty in procuring the necessary 
aid for its accomplishment ; and to the number of the inferior 
officers of the household to whom he was forced to apply, ere 
he could induce any of them to become assassins, must be 
ascribed the warnings which smote ineffectually the ear of 
the Protector. 

The descendant of St. Louis listened with suspended breath 
and trembling frame till the heavy fall of his rival announ- 
ced the conclusion of the tragedy. 

Fearful of meeting the dying gaze of his murdered enemy, 
he escaped from the closet by a back staircase which led to 
the quarter of the palace occupied by the Queen-mother, who 
was stretched on a bed of sickness, unable to control the ac- 
tions of her son, or even to listen to his misdoings. 

To the chamber of his sick parent he fled, trembling yet 
rejoicing, as one who has set fire to a train, yet fears its explo- 
sion. The conference which ensued was but short, for the 
Queen-mother was writhing with pain. Upon her son being 
conducted to her bed-side, he said in a tone of exultation, 
yet still tremulously, from the agitated nerves of his coward 
frame,— 





| monarch ; ‘ France could not be subject to two rulers! 


‘Madame—the King of Paris lies dead at the door of my 
closet. I am now King of all France !’ 

‘ Have a care, Henri,’ replied Catherine, her features con- 
vulsed with the violent effects of the disease,—‘ that you be 
not very soon king of nothing !’ 

She could speak no more ; and Valois, deprived of the ad- 
vice or consolation of his parent—his ears stil! haunted with 


| the sounds of death, although he had fled from the guilty spot 
| —in his distraction sought the chamber of the Baron de Ne- 
The poor Leaguer uttered not a word—but | 


vailles, whom he found alone ; and to whom he related, in a 
hurried trembling voice, the catastrophe which had just occur- 
red, extenuating his own conduct in the execution of the deed 
of slaughter. 

‘ Either he or ourself must have fallen,’ said the unhappy 
Not 
only yourself, Baron, but every man who has eyes to look 
around beyond his own interests, must have seen that the 
Leaguer aimed at nothing less than the destruction of ourself 
and the sovereignty of the house of Valois! If ever King 
had cause to commit an act of violence, such was my con- 
dition !’ 

‘Your Majesty was indeed driven from the palace of your 
ancestors,’ said the Baron. 

‘And yet, De Nevailles,’ rejoined Valois, ‘I have sinned 
deeply. My hands are stained with blood—I feel myself 
doomed! But hear me, Heaven!’ continued the weak yet 
rash Prince, dropping on his knees; ‘give me strength to 
expiate my crime in penance! Often have I wished to visit 
Palestine—to walk humbly over the sacred ground on which 
my Redeemer tarried during his earthly sojourn !’ 

What farther the King spoke was uttered in a tone inau- 
dible to the Baron; but suddenly starting up, the monarch 
exclaimed,— 

“Yes, De Nevailles !—ourself and the penitential brethren 





| whose exercises you have witnessed, shall embark for a pil- 
| grimage to Mount Carmel. 


I will order a ship to be ready 
at Marseilles. 

‘ What! and leave the Leaguers to wreak their vengeance 
on a sick parent guiltless of the crime !’ cried the Baron 
‘The chief of an illustrious house to forsake the home of 
his ancestors, when destructive vengeance hovers over the 
roof! Doubtless, Sire, you have committed a grievous 
crime—and do you imagine that Heaven will wipe away the 
offence for a prayer or two, ora pleasant jaunt to the Le- 
vant! But just now your Majesty confessed to me that you 
did evil to bring about geod. If you have had courage to 
perform the guilty portion of your labor, why forsake the ac- 
complishment of what ought to be the immediate step to 
regain the peace of mind? Look, Sire, to the condition of 
your kingdom. Put yourself at the head of your army—call 
together your nobles who yet remain faithful to your house— 


| vanquish the many evils of that serpent, whose head only 
| has been bruised ! 
| and discord cease between its sons—and may the peasant 
| at his cheerful labor—the merchant at 


Let peace reign once more in France, 


his industrious 
board—and the noble, whose lands are free from ravage, 
pray to Heaven to forgive their monarch for the sin he has 
committed.’ 

‘ This is not the language of a heretic,’ exclaimed the revi- 
ving monarch. : 

‘ The light from Heaven shines on all Christiams equally,’ 
said De Nevailles, ‘but there are some men who look upon 
their neighbor, and see only the dark shadow which trails 
behind—and this, through malice or ignorance, they call 
heresy !” 

At this moment the door of the apartment was flung open, 
and De Rosny entered with eager steps and excited features- 

‘It is as I predicted, De Nevailles,’ exclaimed the Hu- 
guenot, without noticing the King—‘ Guise is slain—and 
the Leaguers are wheeling about like a disturbed rookery !” 

‘The more is my guilt,’ cried Valois. 

De Rosny was at first startled, but instantly recovering 
himself, said, ‘Guilt it certainly is to destroy the chief, and 
suffer the accomplices to escape! Does your majesty sup- 
pose that the death of one will root out the fibres of rebellion 
which have clung so deeply in the soil?’ Why give the Pro- 
tector of the League against your life to the worms, and suf- 
fer that she-dragon Montpensier—the quick soldier De 
Mayenne—and the haughty Coun: De Brissac to career at 
large—to escape from your Majesty's palace, that they may 
travel over the land, breathing noxious vapor which will, in 
the end. suffocate you ?” 

‘What! add fresh horrors to the work of death?’ cried 
the distracted Prince. 

* No, prevent them!’ rejoined De Rosny, stretching forth 
his arm; ‘imprison those who will make the land a pesti- 
lential region of death. What say you, Baron De Ne- 
vailles ?” 

‘It would be only an act of prudence to order into confine- 
ment the chief Leaguers,’ replied De Nevailles, addressing 
his Majesty. 

The advice was taken, but it was too late; the Leaguers 
had escaped from the palace, leaving the dead body of the 
peasant Louis Le Lupin, who died in the service of his illus- 
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trious friend ; and who was interred in the cemetery of the 
Capuchins in the King's garden. 

When Mentpensier quitted the Chateau de Blois, she 
knew no other object than instant revenge, but the friends 
of her brother, and the Deputies, were panic-struck at the 
fate which had overtaken their leader; in vain did the haugh- 
ty and violent Duchess attempt to rally their courage ; they 
shrunk away from the struggle, and fled from Blois, as 
though they dreaded in their own persons a similar catastrophe 
to that of the Protector. Thus deserted and exposed to the 
order for their arrest, which Valois had issued, and of which 
timely information was conveyed to them by their friends in 
the palace, Montpensier, with the Duke de Mayenne, and his 
friends, escaped quickly to Paris, resolved to make that city 
the point d'appui of a power which should speedily overturn 
their cruel enemy. 

The following day which was to witness the second meet- 
ing of the Staies, saw only a deserted city ; all had fled to 
their homes, or to a place of refuge, save the gentlemen at- 
tached to the party of the King; and many of these were 
undetermined whether to stay or quit the side of a monarch 
who had acted so outrageously.” 

In concluding our observations on this novel, we are con- 
strained to repeat our early remark, that it is wretchedly defi- 
cient in interest. We have the impression upon our minds 
that all is stiffand carved. The author is by no means ima- 
ginative, he is neither fifted, nor does he lift his readers one 
foot above ‘’ the base earth.” We are never left in breathless 
suspense, elevated with hope, depressed with fears, revelling 

in joy, overcome with sympathetic. grief, or tickled with de- 
light; all is smooth,and easy, and dull, and gentleman-hke. 
We are frequently reminded of “ Brambletye-house,” and 
other novels by the same author, where to make up for a defi- 
ciency of interest, a great number of characters, conspicuous 
in their day, are foisted in, to make “up a show;” but contri- 
buting nothing towards the denouement of the plot, nor exhi- 
biting any thing peculiarly characteristic, even of themselves. 

All this is the more to be regretted, because the times, and 
the elements, of the work itself,are competent to the produc- 
tion of a first rate novel. Every heart bounds at the very 
name of Henry Quatre. Expectation “stands a tiptoe,” and 
the brave, the accomplished, the romantic, the beautiful, the 
ambititious, the scheming, and the diabolical, are flitting in 
multitudes before our mental vision, ready to be marshalled 
into order and effect, and to minister to our sympathies and 
feelings, to our hearts’ most ardent desire The author has 
failed to do this;—he has, therefore, writ'en a bad book, and 
we have therefore only to wish him more soul, even if it be 
accompanied with less finished style. 





Sophocles. Translated by ‘Thomas Francklin, M. D., Greek 
Professor in the University of Cambridge. 18mo. (pp. 343.) 
New-York. Harper & Brothers. 1834. 


Of the one hundred and twenty tragedies which Sophocles 
is said to have written, seven only have been handed down to 
posterity :—The Ajax; Electra; Philoctetes; Antigone; Tra- 
chinle ; CEdipus Tyrannus ; and the (Edipus Coloneus, which 
last is reported to have been composed by him after he was 
ninety years ofage. As our opinion of an author's productions 
is often much influenced by a knowledge of his character, it 
may not be unprofitable to glance at the distinguished traits in 
that of the illustrious Grecian, the new dress of whose works 
we are about to investigate. 
a blacksmith; others that he was descended from rich and dis- 


Some say that he was the son of 


tinguished parents; but all agree in allowing him a handsome 
and graceful person; to have excelled in music, dancing, the 
arts, and to have gained great renown as a warrior; for at the 
early age of twenty-five, we find him a general, with Pericles 
and Thucydides. It was about this period of bis life that he 
first represented tragedies ; and in his various contests for the 
prize was twenty times successful, surpassing even his great 
master /Eschyhes. 
manners, personal beauty, and aceomplishments, rendered 
him a subject of general admiration, and his learning, virtue, 
and piety, one of universal respect. ‘These brilliant character- 
istics may be readily traced throughout his writings, which in 
fact are but the emblem of the man himself; for there we shal} 
find grandeur, nobleness, and sublimity of conception; refine- 
ment, force, and fulness of expression, the most touching pa- 
thos, .nd the most noble resignation, the sublimest moral, and 
the profoundes, wisdom, the clearest judgment, and the most 
re»pectful reverence. 

In translating the works of this distinguished poet, Dr. Franck- 
lin has had a task of no ordinary difficulty, for they are written 








construction, melody of sound, and aptness to the delineation 
of every subject, be it ideal, colloquial or descriptive, is unri- 
valled. Of these advantages the venerai:c bard has availed 
himself to the utmost. The smoothness of his verse, the ele- 
gance of his diction, together with the harmony of his num- 
bers, have shed a glory over his sublime conceptions, which is 
at once mysterious and delightful. If then, they whose know- 
ledge of the bard’s own mellifluous tongue has taught them to 
ponder over the sublimity of his imaginings as they shine forth, 
in the profound characters of his eloquent pen, shouldbe promt- 
ed by curiosity to scan our copyist’s production, they will not 
so much wonder that he has not equalled the matchless proto- 
type, as that he has so successfully portrayed him; while they 
who are not able to judge of his production as one of accurate 
scholarship will say nevertheless, from the air of grandetr, so- 
lemnity and stateliness which he has so successfully preserved 
throughout, that he has done well. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that the learned Professors must yield the palm to 
the translator of Aischylus, as far as regards the art of versifi- 
cation, with the exception however of the choruses where Dr. 
Francklin maintains his own ground. 

In presenting a few extracts, we have not so much in view 
the desire of giving the most spirited specimens of the transla- 
tor’s success in delineating his origmal, as that of giving the 
most beautiful paragraphs in the translation for the gratification 
of the generality of readers, and those in particnlar who have 
never had the good fortune to read the original, keeping in 
mind that the most pleasing, are not always the most difficult 
parts to accomplish. We shall begin with the Ajax, of which 
the following is the argument. 

After the death of Archilles, the Greeks published their in- 
tention of bestowing the arms of their deceased hero on that 
chief who had rendered the greatest service to the common 
cause. Ajax and Ulysses each prosecuted their claims for this 
honor, which were decided in favor of the latter by the casting 
vote of Menelaus. Ajax, frantic with disappointment, and in- 
stigated by Minerva, slaughtered a whole flock of sheep, sup- 
posing them to be the sons of Atreus; and, after his recovery 
from delirium, stabbed himself through grief. His half-hrother, 
Teucer, to whom he was tenderly attached, was about to be- 
stow on him the usual rites of sepulture, when he was inter- 
rupted by Agamemnon and Menelaus, who sternly insisted 
that the body of Ajax should remain unburied, in revenge for 
their intended murder. Teucer, however, persevered in his 
pious design, and defied the power of the two princes; when 
Ulysses, by his influence, persuaded Agamemnon to remit the 
penalty, and to suffer Teucer to bury the body of Ajax without 
farther molestation, 

The following extract contains the dispute between Tencer 
and Menelaus, concerning the burial of Ajax; the former re- 
solved on performing, the latter on prohibiting the ceremony. 
The fraternal love, courage and piety of Teucer, are beauti- 
fully contrasted with the haughty commands of the self-willed 
leader of the Greeks. 

Men. Stop there ; to thee I speak : let go the body ; 

I will not have it touch’d. 

Teu. Why touch it not ? 

Men. Beeause it is my will, and his who leads 
The Grecian host. 

Teu. But wheréfore is it so? 

Men. Greece fondly hoped that she had brought a friend 
And firm ally, but by experience found 
That Troy herself was not so uch our foe 
As Ajax was, who nightly wander’d forth 
With deadliest rage to murder all our host ; 

And, but some god did frustrate his intent, 

The fate himself hath met had been our own : 

Then had he triamphed ; but the gods ordain'’d 

It should not be, and ‘gainst the flocks and herds 
Turn'd all his fury : wherefore, know, there lives not 
A man of courage or of power sufficient 

To bury Ajax : on the yellow shore 

He shall be cast, to be the feod of birds 

That wander there. Thou mayst resent it too, 


His transcendent abilities, elegance of | But ‘twill be vain; at least we will command 


When dead, whom living we could ne’er subdue, 
Nor ask thy leave : he never would submit, 

Sut now he must: yield, therefore, or we force thee. 
‘Tis the plebeian’s duty to obey 

The voice of those who bear authority, 

And he who doth not, is the worst of men ; 

For never can the state itself support 

By wholesome laws, where there is no submission. 
An army's best defence is modest fear 

And reverence of its leaders ; without these, 

It cannot conquer; it becomes a man,’ 

How great soe’er his strength, still to remember, 

A little, very little, may destroy him. 

He, who is guarded by humility 














in a language which for power of expression, conciseness of | And conscious shame, alone in safety lies ; 











But where licentious freedom and reproach 
Injurious reign, each as his will directs 
Suill acting ;—know, that city soon must fall 
From all its bliss, and sink in deepest wo. 
Remeber, then, respect is due to me. 
Let us not think, when pleasure is enjoy'd, 
We must not suffer too and taste of pain ; 
For these to mortals still alternate rise. 
There lived aot one so proud and arrogant 
As Ajax was: I will be haughty now ; 
It is my turn: take heed then, touch him not, 
Lest, while thou strivest to bury him, thyself 
Shouldst drop into the tomb. 

Cho. O Menelaus! 
Do not, with maxims grave, and wisdom's rules, 
Mix foul reproach and slander on the dead. 

Teu. It should not move our wonder, O my friend ' 
To see the vulgar err, of meaner souls, 
And birth obscure, when men so nobly born 
Will talk thus basely. Tell me, Manelaus! 
(For ’twas thy first assertion) didst thou bring 
Our Ajax here to help the Grecian host, 
Or came he hither by himself alone 
Conducted? Whence is thy command o’er him, 
Or these his followers! Who gave thee power ? 
Who gave thee right! Thou mayst be Sparta’s king, 
But art not ours: Ajax was bound by law 
No more to thee than thou wert bound to Ajax ; 
Thyself no general, but to others here 
Subjected, therefore lord it where thou mayst ; 
Command thy slaves; go threaten and chastise them ; 
But I will bary Ajax, spite of thee 
And of thy brother, for I heed thee not. 
He sail’d not here to quarrel for the wife 
Of Menelaus like a hireling slave, 
But to fulfil the strietly-binding oath 
Which he had sworn ; he did not come for thee, 
For he despised so poor a cause ; he came 
With all his heralds, and a numerous train, 
And brought his captains too ; remember, therefore, 
Thy clamours ne’er shall turn me from my purpose 
While thou art what thou art. 

Men. A tongue like thine 
But ill becomes thy state: "tis most unseemly. 

Teu. A keen reproach, with justice on its side, 
Is always grating. 

M 


en. This proud archer here 
Talks loudly. 
Teu. ’Tis no mean, illiberal art. 


Men. If thou couldst beara shield, how insolent 
And haughty wouldst thou be, when naked thus 
Thou boast’st thy valour ! 

Teu. Naked as I am, 

I should not fly from thee with all thy arms. 

Men. Thy tongue but speaks thy pride. 


Teu. I should be proud 
When I am just. 
Men. Doth justice bid me love 


Him who destroy’d me? 
Teu. And art thou then destroy'd 
That’s strange indeed ; living and dead at once. 
Men. For him I had been so : the gods preserved me. 
Teu. Do not dishonor then the powers divine 
That saved thee. oe 
Men. Do I violate their laws? 
Teu. If thou forbid'st the burial of the dead, 
Thou dost offend the gods. 


Men. He was my foe, 
And therefore I forbid it. 

Teu. Art thou sure 
That Ajax was thy foe? 

Men Iam: 


Our hate was mutual, and thou know’st the cause. 
Teu. Because thou wert corrupted, thy false voiee 
Condemn’d him. 
Men. *Twas the judges’ fault, not mine. 
Tcu. Thus mayst thou screen a thousand injuries. 
Men. Some one may suffer for this insolence. 
Tvu. Not more, perhaps, than others. 
Men. A This alone 
Remember, buried he shal] not be. 
Teu. Do thou remember, too, I say he shalt. 
Men. So have I seen a bold imperious man, 
With forward tongue, before the storm began, 
Urging the tardy mariner to sail ; 
But when the tempest rose, no more was heard 
The coward’s voice, but, wrapp’d beneath his cloak, 
Silent he laid, and suffer’d every foot 
To trample on him : thus it is with thee, 
And thy foul tongue ; forth from a little cloud, 
Soon as the storm shall burst, it will o’erwhelm thee, 
And stop thy clamours. 
Teu. I too have beheld 
A man with folly swoln, reproach his friends 


—— 
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Oppress’d with sore calamity, when one 
One came like me, with i 
Saw, and address'd him thus :—“ — ‘shamlecs wretch ! 
Nor thus oppress the dead ; for if thou dost, 
Remember, thou shal suffer for thy crime.” 
Thus spake he to the weak, insulting fool : 
Methinks I see him here; it must be he, 
Ev'n Menelaus: have I guessed aright ? 
Men. ’Tis well; I'll leave thee—'tis a folly thus 
To talk with those whom we have power to punish. 
[Ezit.] 
The last act of this piece opens with the renewal of the dis- 
pute between Agamemnon and Teucer, who despite the power 
of the Grecian chiefs, is determined to shield his valiant brother 
from the ignominy with which he is threatened, in depriving 
him of the rights of sepulture. The conference is at lastclosed 
by the arrival of the wise and well-spoken Ulysses, whose po- 
tent counsel overcomes the anger and resentment of the chief. 
We extract a portion of the dialogue. 
Teu. This way I bent my hasty steps, to meet 
The Grecian chief, who hither comes prepared 
To vent his keen reproaches. 
Aga. I am told, 
That thou, ev'n thou, the son of a vile slave, 
Hast dared to utter foulest calumny 
Against thy prince, and pass’d unpunish’d for it. 
Mean as thy birth is, what has been thy pride 
And high demeanour, had thy mother sprung 
From noble blood? Barbarian as thou art, 
How couldst thou praise a wretch, who, like thyself, 
Was nothing! We, it seems (for thou hast sworn it), 
Are not the masters or of Greece or thee : 
Ajax, alone, thou say’st was leader here. 
Shall we be thus insulted by our slaves ? 
Who is the boaster? and what mighty deed 
Hath he perform'd which I could not have done ? 
Is there no hero in the Grecian host 
But Ajax? Vain, indeed, were our resolves 
Inthe warm contest for Archilles’ arms, 
If Teucer yet shall question the decree 
Against the general voice ; resisting still, 
And still reproachful, with delusive arts, 
Though conquer'd, yet opposing : wholesome laws 
Will not avail, if those whom justice deems 
Superior to the vanquish’d must resign, 
And first in virtue be the last in fame. 
Tt must not be: not always the huge size 
Of weighty limbs ensure the victory ; 
They who excel in wisdom are alone 
Invincible. Thou seest the brawny ox, 
How the small whip will drive him through the fiold : 
What if the medicine be applied to thee, 
For thy proud, boasting, and licentious tongue ? 
*T will be thy portion soon, unless thou learn’st 
More wisdom. Henceforth, mindful what thou art, 
Bring with thee one of nobler blood to plead 
Thy cause; for know, the languege which thou talk'st, 
Is barbarous, and I understand thee not. 
Cho. I can but wish that wisdom may attend 
To guide you both. 






Teu. Alas, how very soon 
Are all the merits ut pound forgotten ! 
O Ajax! is the of thee 
Already lost! ev'n by the man fer whom 
Thy life so oft was ve ‘d in the field ! 
But now ’tis past, and buried in oblivion. 


Thou wordy s ! canst thou not remember, 
When, baffled and unequal to the foe, 

Close pent within the walls our forces lay ;— 

Canst thou not call to mind, who came alone 

To your deliverance, when devouring flames 
Tower'd o’er our ships; when Hector leap’d the foss, 
And rush’d amung us! Then who fought for Greece * 
Who drove him back, but Ajax? who, thou say’st, 
Could never fight ; did he not fight for you 

He met the noble Hector hand to hand; 

Unbidden dared the fortune of the field ; 

He scorn’d the coward’s art to fix his lot 

In the moist earth ; forth from the created helmet 

It sprang the first: such were the deeds of Ajax, 
And I was witness of them; I, the slave, 

For so thou call’st me, sprung from a barbarian. 

How dares a wretch like thee to talk of birth? 

Who was thy grandsire? Canst thou not remember 
That old barbarian, Phrygian Pelopst Tell me, 
Who was thy father? Atreus, was he not? 

That worst of men, who, at a brother's table, 
Served up his children; horrible repast ! 

Thy mother, too, a Cretan, and a slave ; 

A vile adulteress, whom thy father caught, 

And headlong cast into the sea. Shalt thou 

‘Talk then to me of birth? to me, the son 

Of valiant Telamon, renown'd in war, 


mn wedded to a queen, the royal race 
great Laomedon, and fairest gift 
Of anal Alcidest Thus of noble blood 
From either parent sprung, shall I disgrace 
The man whom thon, inhuman! wouldst still keep 
Unburied here! Dost thou not blush to think on’t 1 
But, mark me we'l; if thou dost cast him forth, 
Not he alone inglorious on the plain 
Shall lie; together we will perish all : 
To die with glory in a brother's cause 
Is better far than fighting for the wife 
Of Agamemnon or of Menelaus : 
For thy own sake, and not for mine, remember, 
If thou provoke me, thou’lt be sorry for it, 
And wish thou’dst rather feared than anger’d Teucer. 

The next tragedy from which we extract a few passages, is 
(Edipus Coloneus. Of all the plays of Sophocles, this is the 
most esteemed. There are two circumstances pertaining to it- 
which particularly recommends it to consideration, independ- 
ently of the piety, affection, and pathos which pervade it, viz : 
the age at which Sophocles wrote it, and the circumstances un- 
der which he produced it. It is said that he was accused by 
some of his elder children of inability to manage his affairs, on 
account of his having become childish from age. In order to 
convince his judges of the falsehood of the charge, he. merely 
read to them his CEdipus Coloneus, which he had then com- 
posed in honor of Colone, his birth-place, when the judges, as- 
tonished at his. production, confirmed him in his possessions, 
and the people conducted him home in triumph. The CEdipus 
Coloneus is a continuation of CEdipus Tyrannus, who unwit- 
tingly having committed both paracide and incest, upon being 
made conscious of his crimes, puts out his own eyes, and wan- 
ders a banished man from his kingdom of Thebes, seeking re- 
fuge and assistance of Theseus, King of Athens. The plot of 
the Coloneus hangs upon the pilgrimage and death of CEdipus, 
who arrives with his daughter Antigone, at Coloneus, a little 
hill in the neighborhood of Athens sacred to the Furies, where 
he obiains the protection of Theseus. 

In the mean time, Creon, having learned from the oraclo 
that prosperity awaited the country which should possess the 
bones of CEdipus, endeavored to remove him by entreaty or 
force ; but the power of Theseus soon compelled him to re- 
linquish the attempt. At this injuncture Polynices arrived, 
with the design of reconciling his father to his intended in- 
vasion of Thebes; but the exiled monarch uttered the bit- 
terest imprecations on his impious purpose, and prophesied 
the horrible fate which awaited him. Finding his end fast 
approaching, he sent for Theseus, and informed him that an 
uninterrupted course of prosperity would befall Athens so 
long as his burial-place was revealed to no one but the reign- 
ing monarch of the country. Having then dismissed his 
daughters, and being left alone with Theseus, he resigned 
himself to his fate; while the king faithfully complied with 
his injunctions of concealing the circumstances of his death 
and interment. 

The following extract which introduces Creon in search of 
(Edipus, abounds with feeling, interest, and spirited action. 
The helpless condition of the blind aud wretched CEdipus who 
about to have his daughters ruthlessly torn from him, his solace 
and support in his declining days, excites our sympathy to tears, 
while the manly courage, scorn, and hatred of the poor old king 
for the tyrant Creon who would mercilessly increase the load ef 
misery which fortune has already heaped upon his head by 
snatching his daughters from him at so critical a time, cannot 
fail to gain our admiration and respect. 

Ant. Great are thy praises, Attica! and now 
The time is come to show thou dost deserve them. 

(di. What means my daughter? Speak: what new 


event 
Alarms thee? 
Ant. Creon, with a numerous band 
Of followers, comes this way. 
Ed. O, now, my friend! 
If ever, help me. 
Cho. Fear not ; we'll protect thee. 


Though I am old, the strength of Attica 
Is not decay’d. 
Enter Creon, with ATTENDANTS. 
Cre. Most honored citizens ! 
I see you look with eyes of fear upon me, 


-| Without a cause; for know, I came not here, 


Intending aught of violence or ill 

Against a city so renown’d in Greece 

As yours hath ever been; I only came, 
Commission'd by the state of Thebes, to fetch 
This old man back, if by persuasion mild 

I could induce him to return; not sent 

By one alone, but the united voice 





Of a whole people, who assign'd the task 








To me, because, my blood united to him, 
I felt for his misfortunes as my own. 
Come, therefore, CEdipus! attend me home; 
Thebes calls thee back ; thy kingdom now demands thee ; 
By me she calls thee: listen to thy friend ; 
For surely Creon were the worst of men, 
If he could look on woes like thine unmoved ; 
When I behold thee in a foreign land, 
A wretched wand’rer, forced to beg thy bread, 
From place to place, with this unhappy maid, 
Whom little did I think to see exposed 
To misery and shame, of nuptial rites 
Hopeless, and thus bereft of every aid. 
O! ‘tis reproach and infamy to us 
And to our race ; but ’tis already known, 
And cannot be concealed. O CEdipus! 
I here beseech thee, by cur country’s gods, 
Return to Thebes ; bid thou a kind farewell 
(For she deserves it) to this noble city, 
But still remember thy own dearer country, 
(Edi. Thou daring hypocrite! whose specious wiles 
Beneath fair semblance meant but to betray, 
Why wouldst thou tempt me thus! why thus once more 
Ensnare me in thy toils, and make me still 
Mere wretched than Iam‘ Long time oppress’d 
By heaviest woes, I pined within my palace, 
And longed for exile ; but thou then refusedst 
To let me go, till satiated with grief, 
My soul at length was calm, and much I wish’d 
To spend my few remaining years at home. 
Then thou (for little did thy kindred blood 
Thou talk’st of then avail) didst banish me ; 
And now again thou com’st to make me wretched ; 
Because thou seest this kind benignant city 
Embrace and cherish, thou wouldst drag me hence, 
With sweetest words cov'ring thy bitter mind, 
Professing love to those who chose it not. 
He who denies his charitable aid 
To the poor beggar in his utmost need, 
And, if abundance comes, should offer that 
Which is not wanted, little merits thanks. 
Such is thy bounty now, in word alone, 
And not in deed, the friend of Gidipus. 
But I will tell them what thou art: thou comest not 
To take me hence, but leave me in the borders 
Of Thebes, that so thy kingdom may escape 
The impending ills which this avenging city 
Shall pour upon it : but ’twill come to pass 
As I foretold ; my evil genius still 
Shall haunt thee, and my sons no more of Thebes 
Inherit than shall serve them fora grave. 
Thy country’s fate is better known to me 
Than to thyself, for my instruction comes 
From surer guides, from Phebus and from Jove. 
Thy artful speech shall little serve thy purpose ; 
*T will only hurt thy cause: therefore, begone ; 
I am not to be persuaded. Let me live 
In quiet here ; for, wretched as I am, 
*T will be some comfort to be far from thee. 


Cre. Think’st thou I heed thy words! Who'll suffer 
most 
For this perverseness, thou or I? 
di. I trust 


Thy little arts will not avail with me 
Or with my friends. 

Cre. Poor wretch! no time can cure 
Thy follies ; thy old age is grown delirious. 

(Edi. Thou hast a hateful tongue ; but few, how just 
Soe’er they be, can always speak aright. 

Cre. But to say much, and to say well, are things 
Which differ widely. 

di. What thou say’st, no doubt, 
Is brief and proper too, 

Cre. *T will hardly seem so 
To those who think like thee. 

di. Away, nor dare 
Direct my steps, as if thou hadst the power 
To place me where thou wilt. 

Cre. Remember all 
To witness this, for he shall answer it 
When he is mine. 


Gidi. But who shall force me hence 
Against the will of these my friends? 
Cre. Their aid 
Is vain ; already I have done what much 
Will hurt thee. 
di. Va! what threats are these‘ 
Cre. Thy daughters 


Must go with me: one is secured, and now, 
This moment will I wrest the other from thee. 
(di. O me! 
Cre. I'll give thee much more cause for grief. 
(Edi. Hast thou my daughter ! 
Cre. Ay, and will have this. 
Gedi. {to the Chorus.} What will you do my friends! 
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Will you forsake me! 

Will you not drive this vile, abandon’d man 
Forth from your city * 

Cho. Stranger! hence; away : 
Thy actions are most shameful and unjust. 

Cre. Slave! do your office ; bear her off by force 
If she consents not. 

Ant. Whither shall I fly 
For aid? What god or man shall I implore 
To succour me! 

Cho. Alas! what wouldst thou do! 

Cre. I touch not him, but I must have my own. 

Ant. O princes! aid me now. 


Cho. *Tis most unjust. 

Cre. I say ’tis just. 

Cho. Then prove it. 

Cre. They are mine. 

Cho. O citizen ! 

Ant. O loose me! if you do not, 
You shall repent this violence. 

Cre. Go on ; 
I will defend you. 

di. He who injures me, 
Offends the city. 

Cho Said I not before 


It would be thus ! 
Cre. [to the Chorus,] Let go the maid this instant. 
Cho. Command where thou hast power. 
Cre. Let her go. 
Cho. ‘ Begone thyself: what, ho! my countrymen ! 
The city is in danger; haste, and save us. 
[Creon’s followers seize on Antigone. 
Ant. I'm seized, my friends! O, help! 


(Edi. Where is my daughter ? 
Ant. Torn from thee. 

(Edi. O! stretch forth thy hand. 
Ant I cannot. 
Cre. Away with her. 

(Edi. O wretched CEdipus ! 


Cre. No longer shall these tender props support 
Thy feeble age. Since thou art still resolved, 
Against thyself, thy country, and thy friends, 

By whose command I come, remain perverse 
Aud obstinate, old man! but know, hereafter, 
Time will convince thee thou hast ever been 
Thy own worst foe ; thy fiery temper still 
Must make thee wretched. 

Cho. Stranger! stir not hence. 

Cre. I charge you, touch me not. 

Cho. Thou shalt net go 
Till thou restor’st the virgins. 

Cre. I must have 
A nobler ranson from your city; these 
Shall not suffice. 


Cho. What mean’st thou ! 

Cre. He shall go, 
This (E2dipus. 

Cho. Thy threats are terrible. 


Cre. T’ll do it; and only he who governs here 
Shall hinder me. 


(di. O insolence ! ‘i hou wilt not, 
Thou dar’st not, force me. 

Cre. Hold thy, peace. 

di. Not even 


The dreadful goddesses, who here preside, 
Shou}é bind my tongue from heaviest curses on thee ; 
For thou haet robb’d me of the only light 
These eyes could boast. But may the all-seeing sun 
Behold and punish thee and all thy race, 
And load thy age with miseries like mine ! 

Cre. Inhabitants of Athens! hear ye this! 

(Edi. They do, and see that but with fruitless words 
I can repay the injuries I received ; 
For I am weak with age, and here alone. 

Cre. No longer will I curb my just resentment, 
But force thee hence. 


Rad. O me! 

Cho. What boldness, stranger ! 
Could make thee hope to do a deed like this 
Unpunish'd ! 

Cre. Tis resolved. 

Cho. Our Athens then 


Is fallen indeed, and is no more a city. 
Cre. In a just cause the weak may foil the mighty. 
(Edi. Hear how he threatens— 
Cho. What he’ll ne'er perform. 
Cre. That Jove alone can tell. 
Cho. Shall injuries 
Like these be suffer’d! 
Cre. Call it injury 
Thou mayst ; ‘tis such as thou perforce must bear. 
Cho. This is too much: ye rulers of the land! 
My fellow-citizens ! come forth, and save us. 
Enter Tuesevs. 
The. Whence is this clamour! Wherefore am I call'd 


From sacred rites, at Neptune's altar paid, 
Our guardian god? Say, what's the cause, that thus 
In haste I'm summon’d hither? 
di. O my friend ! 
(For well I know thy voice) most cruelly 
Have I been treated by this man. 
The. Who did it! 
(Edi. This Creon, whom thou seest, hath ravish’d from me 
My only help, my daughters. 
The. Ha! what sayest thou? 
Cidi. *Tis as I tell thee. 
| The. [to his attendants.] Quick, despatch my servants ; 
Fly to the altar, summon all my peopie, 
Horsemen and foot ; give o’er the sacrifice, 
And instant to the double gate repair, 





Lest with the virgins the base ravishers 
| Escape unpunish'd, and my guest, thus injured, 
Laugh me to scorn for cowardice. Away! 
| Were I to punish this oppressor here 
[turning to Creon. 
As my resentment bids, and he deserves, 
| He should this instant fall beneath my rage : 
But the same justice he to others deals, 
| Himself shall meet from us. Thou shalt not go, 
| Till those, whom thou didst basely ravish hence, 
| Are brought before me: ‘twas unlike thyself, 
Unworthy of thy country and thy race, 
| To enter thusa cultivated city, 
| Where law and justice reign, with violence 
| And rapine, snatching what thy fancy pleased. 
| Or didst thou think I ruled a desert land, 
Or that my people were a race of slaves, 
| And Theseus but the shadow of a king? 
| Thebes never taught thee such destructive lessons, 
| For she abhors injustice: when she hears 
| That Creon, thus despising sacred laws, 
| Hath taken with brutal violence my right, 
And would have stolen a wretched suppliant from me, 
| She'll not approve thy conduct. Say, I went 
| To Thebes, how just soever were the cause, 
I should not seize on aught without the leave 
| Of him who govern'd there ; but, as becomes 
| A stranger, bear myself unblamed by all. 
| Thou hast disgraced thy country and thy friends, 
And weight of years hath taken thy senses from thee. 
Again I say, restore the virgins to me, 
| Or stay with me thyself, for so thou shalt, 
Howe’er unwilling. What I've said, remember, 
Is what I have resolved ; therefore determine. 
Cho. [to Creon ] Stranger! thy actions, noble as thou art, 
But ill become thy family and naine, 
| Because unjust ; but thou behold’st thy fate. 
Cre. Theseus! it was not that I thought this city 
| Without our guards to save, or laws to rule, 
Which brought me here, nor unadvised I came ; 
But that I hoped you never would receive 
My kindred here against my will, nor e’er 
Embrace a vile. incestuous parricide, 
| Or cherish and protect him, in a land . 
Whose court, renown’d for justice, suffers not 
Such poor abandon’d exiles to reside 
| Within its borders; therefore did I this, 
| Which yet I had not done, but for the curses 
Which he hath pour’d on me and all my race. 
Revenge inspited me: anger, well thou know'st, 
| Can never be extinguish’d but by death, 
| Which closeth ev'ry wound. At present, Theseus! 
| It must be as thou wilt ; my want of power, 
How just soe’er my cause, demands submission : 
Yet old and weak, I shall not tamely yield. 
(Edi. Audacious man! think’st thou the vile reproach 
Thou utter’st, falls on me, or on thyself? 
Thou, who upbraid’st me thas for all my woes, 
Murder and incest, which against my will 
| I had committed (sv it pleased the gods, 
Offended at my race for former crimes ; 
But I am guiltless) ; canst thou name a fault 
Deserving thist For tell me, was it mine, 
When, to my father, Phebus did declare 
That he should one day perish by the hand 
Of his own child? Was C£dipus to blame, 
Who had no beingthen? If, born at length 
To wretchedness, he met his sire unknown, 
And slew him, that involuntary deed 
Canst thou condemn? And for my fatal marriage, 
Dost thou not blush to name it! Was not she 
Thy sister, she who bore me (ignorant 
And guiltless woman !), afterward my wife, 
And mother to my children? What she did, 
She did unknowing, not like thee, who thus | 
Dost purposely upbraid us both. Heaven knows, 
Unwillingly I wedded her, and now 
Unwillingiy repeat the dreadful tale : 
But not for that, nor for my murder’d father, 
Have I deserved thy bitter taunts ; for, tell me, 





Thy life attack'd, wouldst thou have stay’d to ask 
The assassin if he were thy father! No, 
Self-love would urge thee to revenge the insult. 
Thus was I driven to ill by the angry gods ; 
This, should my father's soul revisit earth, 
Himself would own, and pity Cdipus. 
Thy bold and impious tongue stiil utters all ; 
Just or unjust, thou pour’st thy foul reproach 
On me, pretending to revere the name 
Of Theseus and his country ; but, remember, 
The city, which thou thus hast praised, is famed 
For piety and reverence to the gods ; 
Yet wouldst thou drive a needy suppliant thence, 
And lead him captive. Thou hast stolen my daughter ; 
But I implore the dreadful goddesses 
To grant me aid, that thou mayst feel the power 
Which thou contemn’st, and know the force of Athens. . 
Cho. [to Theseus.] O king! this stranger merits thy re 
gard; 
His woes are great; his cause should be defended. 
The. No more ; the ravishers are fled with speed, 
White we, who suffer, stand inactive here. 
Cre. Speak thy commands, for I must yield to thee. 
The. Go thou before me ; I shall follow close 
If here thou hast conceal'd the virgins, now 
Discover them ; if hence, to others’ hands 
Committed, they are fled, they shall not ’scape : 
My servants soon will fetch them back. Meantime 
Remember thy condition, for thy fate 
Hath caught thee in the net which thou hadst spread 
For others. But what evil means acquire, 
Is seldom kept : thou cam’st not naked here, 
Or unattended, thus to do an act 
Of violence. Ere long, I'll know on what 
Thou didst rely, nor by a single arm 
Shall Athens fall ingloriously : hear’st thou this, 
Or are my words unheeded ! 
Cre. *Tis not now 
A time to answer: we shall know at home 
What must be done. 
The. Thou threaten’st ; but go on. 
Stay thou in quiet here; for if I live, 
turning to CEdipus. 
I will not rest till I restore thy aon 
[Exeunt Theseus and Creon. 


Before we conclude, we cannot refrain from recommending 
the following beautiful chorus to the notice of our readers. “It 
closes the fourth act, and is an admirable specimen of the great 
poet's knowledge, of the effects of external circumstances upon 
the inward condition of mankind, under the impression of such 
belief as pervaded society in the time in which he wrote. 

CHORUS. 
STROPHE. 
In sacred wisdom’s path is seldom seen 
The wretch whom sordid love of wealth inspires ; 

Negleciful of the happy golden mean, 

His soul nor truth nor heavenly knowledge fires. 

No length of days to him can pleasure bring ; 

In death alone he finds repose, 
End of his wishes and his woes, 
In that uncomfortable night, 
Where never music’s charms delight, 
Nor virgin choirs their hymeneals sing. 
ANTISTROPHE. 
The happiest fate of man is not to be ; 
And next in bliss is he who, soon as born, 
From the vain world and all its sorrows free, 
Shall whence he came with speediest foot return : 
For youth is full of folly, toils, and wo, 
Of war, sedition, pain, and strife, 
With all the busy ills of life, 
Till helpless age comes creeping on, 
Deserted, friendless, and alone, 
Which neither power, nor joy, nor pleasure knows. 
EPODE. 
The hapless CEdipus, like me, 
Is doom’d to age and misery ; 
Ev’n as around the northern shore 
The bleak winds howl, and tempest roar, 
Contending storms in terror meet, 
And dashing waves for ever beat ; a 

Thus is the wretched king with grief oppress’d, 

And woes on woes afflict his long-distemper'd breast. 

When we remember that this spirited, pathetic, and power- 
ful tragedy was the production of a nonagenarian, we feel in- 
adequate to praise, and tharefore express our admiration in si- 
lence and wonder. With this however we have nothing here 
to do, our admiration being claimed in a high degree, to the 
spirited manner in which the translator has executed his task. 
Of the translator generally, much of a highly laudatory nature 
deserves to be said. That he has always succeeded in his la- 





bours, is not the case, nor can it fairly be expressed; for in- 
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stance the scene between Electra and Crestes in the fourth 
act, when the former takes the urn and utters her lamentation 
over her brother’s ashes, does not please us, the passage is in 


fact, hardly translatable in all its fidelity and spirit into our lan- 


guage. On the other hand the description of the chariot race, 
given by the Governor of Orestes, in the second act, is done 
with great force and accuracy. 

Gov. Know, then, Orestes, at the Pythian games, 
Fager for glory, met assembled Greece. 
Soon as the herald’s far-resounding voice 
Proclaimed the course, the graceful youth appear'd, 
And was by all admired: successful soon 
He reach’d the goal, and bore his prize away. 
Ne’er did these eyes behold such feats perform’d 
By qortal strength ; in every course superior, 
He rose victorious: theme of every tongue 
Was the brave Argive, great Atrides’ son, 
Who led the Grecian host ; but,O! in vain 
Doth human valour strive when power divine 
Pursues vindictive : the succeeding morn 
Uprose the sun, and with him all the train 
Of youthful rivals in the chariot-race ; 
One from Achaia, one from Sparta came ; 
Of Afric's sons advanced a noble pair, 
And join’d the throng : with these, Orestes drove 
His swift Thessalian steeds ; tolia next, 
For yellow coursers famed ; and next Magnesia ; 
And Athens, built by hands divine, sent forth 
Her skilful charioteer; an nian next 
Drove his white horses through the field ; and last 
A brave Berotian closed the warrior train. 
And now, in order ranged, as each by lot 
Determined stood, forth ai the trumpet’s sound 
They rush’d together, shook their glittering reins, 
And lashed their foaming coursers o'er the plain. 
Loud was the din of rattling cars, involved 
In dusty clouds ; close on each other press’d 
The rival youths, together stoop’d, and turn’d 
Together all. The hapless nian first, 
His fiery steeds, impatient of subjection, 
Entangled on the Libyan chariot bunt. 
Confusion soon and terror through the crowd 
Disastrous spread ; the jarring axles rung ; 
Wheel within wheel now crack’d, till Chrysa’s field 
Was with the scatter’d ruins quite o’erspread. 
The Athenian, cautious, view'd the distant danger, 
Drew in the rein, and turn’d his car aside ; 
Then pass’d them all. Orestes, who, secure 
Of conquest, lagg’d behind, with eager pace 
Now urged his rapid course, and swift pursued. 
Sharp was the contest ; now the Athenian first, 
And now Orestes o’er his coursers hung ; 
Now side by sice they ran. When to the last 
And fatal goal they came, Atrides’ son, 
As chance with slacken’d rein he turn’d the car, 
Full on the pillar struck, tore from the wheel 
Its brittle spokes, and from his seat down dropp'd 
Precipitate : entangled in the reins, 
His fiery coursers dragg’d him o’er the field, 
While shrieking crowds with pity view’d the youth, 
Whose gallant deeds deserved a better fate. 
Scarce could they stop the rapid car, or loose 
His mangled corse, so drench’d in blood, so changed, 
That scarce a friend could say it was Orestes. 
Straight on the pile they burned his sad remains ; 
And, in an urn enclosed, a chosen few, 
From Phocis sent, have brought his ashes home, 
‘To reap due honors in bis native land. 
Thus have I told thee all; a dreadful tale! 
Bat, O! how far more dreadful to behold it, 
And be, like me, a witness of the scene ! 


Upon the whole, we must award to Dr. Francklin great 
credit for his masterly and poetical version of one of the most 
refined, beautiful, and comprehensive of the ancient tragic 


writers. Of the death of the great bard there are different ac- | 


counts. Pliny and Valerius Maximus say that he died of ex- 
cess of joy, in his ninety-fifth year; Lucian and Stobeus state 
that he was choked while eating grapes. Be it as it may, glory 
to his ashes. 





Memwirs of the Life and Correspondence of Mrs. Hannah More. 
2 vols. 12mo. New York. Harper and Brothers. 
(Concluding notice.) 


We have now to view our authoress in the full splendor of 
her reputation; a reputation greatly deserved, because it was 
founded on the purest principles and most elevated employ- 
ment. Her “Celebs,” her “Practical Piety,” and even her 
play of “Percy,” were all calculated to elevate the mind, to 
correct the heart, and to imbue with a spirit of religion and 
morality the whole mass of society. Her works had a run al- 











most unparalleled, and whether we turn to the elegance and 
cheerfulness of the style, or examine the importance of the 
matter, upon which her writings treated, we are equally led to 
venerate the principles, and to admire the beauties in which 
they were clothed. 

At this time she could boast such a constellation of friends 
/and correspondents as few persons, before or since, could 
| boast ; taste, talent, piety, rank, and riches, all did homage to 
Hannah More; and if time and room would permit, it would 
be no small treat, and proof of her excellent heart, to read, in 
her letters the naive and childlike simplicity, with which she 





speaks of personages, who would have struck many with awe, 
or would have inspired in others,a sensation of vanity. 
| Among her friends at the period to which we allude, we may 
| name Bishops Porteus, Watson, Barrington, Tomline,, and Bea 


don; Dr. Kennicott, Rec. John Newton Horace Walpole, Wil- | 
| liam Wilberforce, Dr. Johnson, David Garrick, Mr. Pepys, the 
: Duchess of Gloucester, Countess Cremorne, Mrs. Chapone, Mrs. 


| Barbauld, Dr.and Miss Burncy, and a host of others, all re- 

| markable in the world of letters, or of rank. By all these 

| she was courted, and towards all these she was courteous, 
affectionate, but independent. 


| Her great work, however,—that for which she is entitled to | 


| the blessings of generation after generation, both in Europe 


and in America ;—-her Sunday School System, was 4 tremen- | 


| dous labor; repaid by the scoffs, the sneers, andthe malevo- 
lence of those whom it was intended to serve; and had it not 

| been, indeed, “a labor of love,” she must have sunk under it. | 

| But she gloriously persevered, and at this day society reaps the | 

| benefit. Let the following letters speak her struggles. 
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answering, by a long illness, was, in fact, virtually answered 
immediately by my sister's writing to Young to put a stop 
directly to the irregularities complained of ; which was done. 
A proof that this ground of complaint had ceased to exist 
when Mr. Bere made his first attack on me in the beginning 
of April, 1800, appears by a very friendly letter which I have 
by me, from Mrs. Bere, dated March 8, 1800, only about 
three weeks before Mr. Bere’s open attack, and near a year 
and a quarter after the complaint had been made and redress- 
ed. Mr. Bere’s affidavits, taken by himself, in his own cause, 
which were flatly contradicted by counter-evidence, and which 
having no dates to the facts which they attest, would never 
have been admitted in a court of justice, have all a retrospec- 
tive reference to one, two, four, and even six years back. 
| I should add, that having heard that Mr. Bere had thrown out 
| from the pulpit some insinuations against the school, I went 
| to him, and assured him that I was ready to withdraw the 
| school if it had not hisentire approbation. Again he implored 





| me not to deprive his parish of such a benefit. 

When Mr. Bere sent me his hostile letter, menacing the 
schoolmaster, April, 1800, I was in London, and being una- 
ble at that distance, to inquire fairly into the complaint, I 
wrote twice to Mr. Bere, earnestly requesting to refer the 

| whole to Sir A. Elton, as a respectable and judicious magis- 
trate in the neighborhood, and begging they would investi- 
gate the business together. This Mr. Bere twice positively 
refused. I could have no partial motives in the reference, 
for I knew so little of Sir A. Elton that he had never been in 
my house, whereas he had been long known to Mr. Bere ; 
and I could not have suggested a more fair and peaceable 
mode of setting all to righis. 

The ground on which human prudence, especially judging 
after the event, may most reasonably condemn me, is, that I 
did not instantly dismiss Young, the schoolmaster. I grant 
| that it would have saved me infinite distress. But I not only 


From Mrs. H. More to the Bishop of Bath and Wells, | thought myself bound to protect an innocent man, whom I 


| 
(Dr. Beadon.) 
My Lorp, 1801. | 
| It is with deep regret that I find myself compelled to trouble | 
| your lordship with this letter, though your known liberality | 
gives me more courage in taking a step which I should in any | 
| case feel it my duty to take. For, however firm my resolution 
| has been, never to answer any of the calumnies under which | 
| Ihave been so long suffering, yet, to your lordship, as my | 
diocesan, I feel myself accountable for my conduct, attacked 
as it has been, with a wantonness of cruelty which, in civi- 
lised places, few persons, especially of my sex, have been 
called to suffer. Tio the defenceless state of our sex, and to 
my declared resolution to return no answers, I attribute in 
| great part this long and unmitigated persecution. I am not 
| going to make your lordship a party. I am not going to 
clear myself by accusing others. Of my assailants I will 
speak as little as possible. 1 wish I could avoid naming them 
altogether. It will be out of my power to enter on a full 
| vindication of myself against charges with which I am not 
| fully acquainted A wish to keep my mind calm, in a dan- 
| gerous illness of seven months, was a reason with me for 
reading but very little of what has appeared against me; 
I can only notice such more material charges as have come to 
my knowledge. 

I had so fully persuaded myself that I had for many years, 
| especially in the late awful crisis, been devoting my time and 
| humble talents to the promotion of loyalty, good morals, and 
| attachment to church and state among the poorer people, that 

I was not prepared for the shock, when the charge of sedition, 

disaffection, and a general aim to corrupt the principles of 
| the community, suddenly burst upon me. In vain have I 

been looking round me for any pretence on which could he 
found such astonishing charges. 

Mr. Bere thought so well of my principles as to importune | 
| me to establish a school in his parish ; lamenting its extreme | 
| profligacy, and his own inability to do any good to the rising 
| generation. There were witnesses present when he repeat- 
| edly made these applications, which I refused, pleading want | 
| of health, time, and money. I also declared my unwillingness 
to undertake it, unless it was the wish of the parish. He then 
sent his churchwardens as a deputation from the parish; and 
| I yielded at last to these repeated entreaties, which, I trust, | 
| will acquit me of the charge of intrusion. 

As to connexion with conventicles of eny kind, 1 never had 
any. Had I been irregular, should I not have gone some- 
| times during my winter residence at Bath, to Lady Hunting- 
don’s chapel, a place of great occasional resort. Should I 
never have gone to some of Whitfield’s or Wesley's taber- 
nacles in London, where I have spent a Jong spring for near 
thirty vears? Should I not have strayed now and then into 
some Methodist meeting in the country? Yet not one of 
these things have I ever done. For an answer to the charge 
of my having ever made any application to get Mr. Bere re- 








| Dr. Crossman, in case you are not satisfied with the declara- 


moved from his curacy, I refer your lordship to Dr. Moss and 


tion of both in Dr. Crossman’s printed letter to Sir A. Elton. 
Mrs. Bere’s letter to me, dated January 4, 1799, complain- 
ing of Young's Monday Meeting, which I was prevented 





still consider to have been falsely accused ; but I was also 
convinced that, as the event has proved, the object in view 
was not merely to ruin him, but to strike at the principle of 
allmy schools, and to stigmatize them as seminaries of fana- 
ticism, vice and sedition. I was highly displeased with 


| Young when I found he had allowed two or three of these 


silly people to attempt extempore prayer. The vulgar people 
will be vulgar in their religion ; and that illiterate people will 
talk ignorantly, who will deny? But this had nothing to do 
with my very large Sunday school, where I never heard that 
any impropriety was complained of. No such complaint had 
ever reached me from any of my other schocls. Young pro- 
fited so well by my reprimand for this injudicious measure, 
that his conduct was ever after perfectly correct. Nor should 
[ have overlooked his fault had not his morals and industry 
been exemplary, and had i ever in the course of ten years 
found him at all fanatical. Allow me to add that he now 
gives the highest satisfaction to the opulent and very respec- 
table family of the Latouches, near Dublin, who received him 
to superintend their large charitable institutions, after having 
read all the charges against him, and whose attestation to 
his good conduct, together with that of Lady Harriet Daly 
and Baron Daly, I shall trouble your lordship to peruse. To 
remove prejudices, however, I had resolved to place him 
elsewhere, had I continued the Blagdon school, which, to- 
gether with its master, had been restored (after I had dis- 
solved it) at the earnest request of Dr. Crossman, and with 
the consent of Dr. Moss. But after Mr. Bere’s restoration 
to the curacy, no entreaties of Dr. Crossman could induce me 
to continue it. I took a journey to Dr. Crossman’s house in 
the west, on purpose to assure him that I did not withdraw 
my school from resentment, but that I should consider the 
continuance of it as an act of opposition to Mr. Bere ; whereas 
by putting an end to the school, I thought I should disarm 
him of every plea for further hostility. This sacrifice to 
peace proved ineffectual. I abolished my school with regret 
(fall and flourishing as it was), for the second time, ona 
Sunday in September, 1801, and on the Wednesday follow- 
ing, the most hostile of all his pamphlets against me was ad- 
vertised. May I be permitted to add that Dr. Maclaine, who 
spent great part of the two last summers at Blagdon, knew 
much of the school and its master. Allow me to refer your 
lordship to him. In the learned and venerable translator of 
Mosheim, you will not expect to find an advocate for fana- 
ticism. 

It has been repeatedly said that, being a Calvinist myself, 
I always employed Calvinistic teachers. I never knowingly 
employed one. As to Calvinism or Arminianism, I should 
be very sorry if such terms were known in my schools: it 
never having been my object to teach dogmas and opinions, 
but to train up good members of society and plain practical 
Christians. I have discharged two teachers for discovering 
a tendency to enthusiasm, and one for being accused of 1, 
without discovering such tendency. One experiment was 
made, for I shall be perfectly ingenuous. An inferior teacher 
being wanted under an excellent mistress, the clergyman ven- 
tured to employ a poor man of the parish, from having ob- 
served his constant attendance at church and his good mora! 
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conduct, though he went to the Methodist meeting. He ear- 
nestly hoped that from the man’s soberness of mind and regu- 
larity at church, he might become entirely detached from the 
Methodist’s society, and be the instrument of detaching 
others also ; but not finding this to be the case, the minister 
who had engaged him, was convinced of the expediency of 
his removal, and dismissed him with my full concurrence.— 
The Methodists are in general hostile to my schools, for at- 
tracting, as they say, the people from them to the church; 
and I have been assured that some of their preachers have 
inveighed against me by name in their sermons. 

As to myself, I had hoped that the numerous occasions 
which have occurred in eight printed volumes of expressing 
my sentiments, both religicus and political, might have pre- 
claded the necessity of a formal confession of faith. I refer 
your lordship to those volumes. The last chapter, vol. viii., 
contains my ful! and undisguised view of the leading doctrines 
of Christianity. See from page 772-320. 

Those doctrines, I conceive (for I am but a poor divine), 
are equally embraced by pious Arminians and Calvinists. 
Lest this should be thought evasive, I have no hesitation in 
declaring that I do not entertain any tenet peculiar to Cal- 
vinism. Let me not, however, in stating my own opinions, 
lose sight of that candor towards good men who think dif- 
ferently in a few points from me, which I have always so 
sedulously cultivated. Tadmire many, especially of the old 
writers, of that class, such as, Hooker, Bishops Hall, Hop- 
kins, and many others ; but I admire them, not for their Cal- 
vinism, but for their devout spirit, their deep views of Chris- 
tianity, their practical piety, and their holy vigilance. While 
they inculcate faith as the principle, never do they lose sight 
of purity of practice as the necessary result. 

I had hoped that my zealous attachment to the church, 
must have been inferred from a multitude of incidental pas- 
sages in my writings, particularly in the sixth volume ; more | 
conclusive perhaps from being incidental and frequent, than 
a specific and elaborate declaration would have been. For it | 
is not so much from an insulated passage, as from the ge- | 
neral tenour and spirit of his writings, that an author's princi- | 
ples may be deduced. Having observed from the beginning | 
of the French revolution, the arts used by the jacobinical 
writers to alienate the people from the church, by under- | 
mining their respect for its ministers, I made it a leading | 
principle in the multitude of little tracts which I wrote pur- 
posely to counteract their pestilent pamphlets, to introduce 
into almost every one of them an exemplary parish minister. | 
As works of imagination had been employed to induce a | 
contempt for the clerical character, I thought these fictitious | 
characters the most popular vehicles in which to convey an | 
antidote to the reigning disease, and that by assiduously in- | 
fusing this spirit into the very amusements of the lower | 
classes, I might thus lead them insensibly to the habit of 
loving and reverencing the clergy. 

Nor was I less amazed to find my political principles stig- 
matized by the accusers. Besides their general tendency, 
some of my tracts go directly to the defence of the constitu- | 
tion. Whether they were of any use in the moment of dan- | 
ger, it becomes not me to say. My enemies being judges, I | 
should hope they were ; as I can produce several letters of | 
undeservedly high praise from those who are now loudest in | 
the cry against me. 

It has been broadly intimated that I have labored to spread | 
French principles; and one of my schools is specifically | 
charged with having prayed for the success of the French.— | 
Am I seriously to defend myself against such charges? I 
plead guilty to having written an answer to Dupont, the atheis- | 
tical orator of France (see vol. 6), and of having devoted the | 
profits of this slight work, amounting to considerably above | 
£200, to the relief of the French emigrant clergy. To per- | 
version of this sort, I am almost daily accustomed. 

When I first established my schools, the poor women used | 
to send crying infants, of two or three years old, to the great 


j 
| 


fitter age to learn 
not to receive any under six years old. 
ours was a scliool, and not a nursery. 

cumstanee has been built the astonishing charge, that I did 
not want to instruct children, but to pervert grown people. 
There is no end to instances of this sort, but a few may 
serve as a specimen Not only conversations are printed 
which never took place between me and persons whom I do 


I told the mothers 


ain accused of being the abettor, not only of fanaticism and 
sedition, but of thieving and prostitution. To all these ac- 
cusations or innuendves, I have never answered one word ; 
though some of my best friends advised me te answer by a 
prosecution. This I declined, though I confess that the 
charge of murder could scarcely liave shocked me more than 
that of disaffection or sedition. 

Allow me to quote one passage from another letter from 
Mrs. Bere, which I happen to have by me: “The school 
goes on well. There seems to be a serious spirit working 
for good among the commen people. Mr. Bere desires me to 
say, and he thinks it is saying a great deal, that two sessions 





disturbance of the rest, while they kept at home children of a C 
This led us to make it one of the rules Rowb 


On this simple cir- | 


not know, but about persons whose names I never heard. 1 | 


and two assizes are past, anda third of each nearly approach- 

| ing, and neither as prosecutor nor prisoner, plaintiff nor de- 

| fendant, has any one of this parish, once so notorious for 
crimes and litigations, appeared. And, moreover, warrants 
for wood-stealing, pilfering, &c., are quite out of fashion.” 
Your lordship will have the goodness to compare this passage 
with the antecedent accusations. 

I am assured by those who have carefully read the differ- 
,ent pamphlets against me, that while I am accused in one of 
| seditious practices, I am reviled in another as an enemy to 
| liberty; in one of being disaffected to church and state, in 

another of being a ministerial hireling and a tool of govern- 
‘ment. Nay, the very tracts are specified for which ‘ the 
| venal hireiing’ was paid by administration, (by Mr. Pit, 
‘I think.) In one I amcharged with praying for the success 
| of the French, in another of fomenting, by my writings, the 

war with France, and savagely triumphing at every victory 

over what the author calls ‘ those friends to the general ame- 

lioration of human society ;’ | am accused of delighting in a 

war ‘which we madly carried on—which began in iniquity 
‘and ended in disgrace.’ In one place, ‘ of not believing’ one 
word of Christianity, in another of idolizing the Athanasian 
creed, which ‘complicated piece of metaphysics’ the author 
declares the church might spare, and which he advises me, 
when expunged from the liturgy, ‘to order myself to be wrap- 
ped in as a winding-sheet.’ 

But to return to :ny schools. When I settled in this coun- 
try thirteen years age, I found the poor in many of the vil- 
lages sunk in a deplorable state of ignorance and vice. 
There were, I think, no Sunday-schools in the whole district, 
except one in my own parish, which had been established by 
our respectable rector, and another in the adjoining parish of 
Churchill. This drew me to the more neglected villages, 
which, being distant, made it very laborious. Not one school 
here did I ever attempt to establish without the hearty con- 
currence of the clergyman of the parish. My plan of instruc- 
tion is extremely simple and limited. They learn, on week 
days, such coarse works as may fit them for servants. I 








allow of no writing for the poor. My object is not to make | 
fanatics, but to train up the lower classes in habits of industry 
and piety. I knew no way of teaching morals but by teach- 
ing principles ; nor of incu!cating Christian principles with- 





out a geod knowledge of Scripture I own I have labored this | Blagdon were recommended by Mr. Bere. 


point diligently. 
selves every Sunday, except during our absence in winter. | 
By being out about thirteen hours, we have generally con- 

trived to visit two schools the same day, and carry them to 
our respective churches. 
commonly visited themon a Sunday. The only books we 


use in teaching, are two little tracts called ‘ Questions for the | 


Mendip Schools ;’ ‘ The Church Catechism,’ (these are fram- 
ed, and half a dozen hung up in the room;) the Catechism, 


When we had more schools, we | 


broken into short questions ; Spelling-books ; Psalter; Com- | 


mon Prayer; Testament; Bible. The little ones repeat 
‘Watts’s Hymns." The Collect is learned every Sunday. 
They generally learn the Sermon on the Mount, with many 
other chapters and Psalms. Finding that what the children 
learned at school they commonly lest at home, by the profane- 
ness and ignorance of their parents, it occurred to me in some 
of the larger parishes to invite the latter to come at six on 
the Sunday evening, for an hour, to the school, together with 
the elder scholars, A plain printed sermon and a printed 
prayer is read to them, and a psalm is sung. I am not bribed by 
my taste—for, unluckily. I do not delight in music; but, ob- 


serving that singing is a help to devotion in others, I thought | 
| it right to allow the practice. 


For many years I have given away, annually, nearly two 

hundred Bibles, Common Prayer-books, and Testaments — 
To teach the poor to read without providing them with safe 
books, has always appeared to me an improper measure, and 
this consideration induced me to enter upon the laborious 
undertaking of the Cheap Repository Tracts. 
In some parishes, where the poor are numerous, such as 
heddar and the distressed mining villages of Shipham and 
arrow, I have instituted, with considerable expense to 
myself, friendly benefit societies for poor women, which have 
| proved a great relief to the sick and lying-in, especially in the 
| late seasons ofscarcity. We have in one parish only, a 
saving of between two and three hundred pounds (the others 
in proportion); this I have placed out in the funds. The 
tate Lady of the Manor at Cheddar, in addition to her kind- 
ness to my institutions there during her life, lefi, at her death, 
a legacy for the club, and another for the school, as a testi- 
mony to her opinion of the utility of both. We have two 
little annual festivities for the children and poor women of 
these clubs, which are always attended by a large concourse 
of gentry and clergy. 

At one of these public meetings, Mr. Bere declared, that 
since the institution of the schools, he could now dine in 
peace, for that where he used to issue ten warrants, he was 
not now called.on for two. 

I shall take the liberty of sending your lordship the rules 
of my school, which have never been altered, and of referring 
you to the testimonials (printed in the public papers) of the 
church-wardens and principal inhabitants of some of those 
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parishes where my conduct has been most attacked, to ascer- 
tain whether I have been used to act in concert with the 
minister, and whether my schools have been of any use in 
improving morals, or attracting the people to charch. 

My schools were always heroured with the tull sanction 
of the late bishop ; of which I have even recent testimonials. 
It does not appear that any one person who has written 
against them, except Mr. Bere, ever saw them. Iam not ao- 
customed to refer to others for my character; I am not ao- 
customed to vindicate it myself, but it is natural to wish thas 
it should not be taken from avowed enemies or total stran- 
gers. My friendships and connexions have not been among 
the suspected part of mankind. My attachment to the es- 
tablished church is, and has ever been, entire, cordial, mvio- 
lable, and, until now, unquestioned. Its doctrine and disci- 
pline I equally approve. Ihave long had the honor of reck- 
oning many of its most distinguished dignitaries among my 
friends. 

I am too deeply sensible of the infirmity and evil of my 
own mind, not to allow readily that much error and imper- 
fection may have been mixed with my attempts to do a little 
good. But it would be false humility not to say, that the 
whole drift and tendency has been right to the very best of 
my power. Mine is so far a singular case, that I not only 
feel myself guiltless of the motives and actions imputed to 
me, but I am conscious that all my little strength has been 
employed in the very contrary direction. Your lordship’s 
enlightened mind will give me credit for studiously abstaining 
from what would, with ordinary judges, have best served my 
cause; I mean, a resentful retaliation on the conduct and 
motives of my adversaries. 

I would appeal to any candid judge, whether, in an under- 
taking so difficult and extensive, while I was living far from 
all the schools, five, ten, and even fifteen miles, it would be 
wonderful if I should have been sometimes (it has happened 
often) mistaken in the instruments I have employed, and if 
the most vigilant prudence could do more than discharge such 
as proved to be improper. In a few instances, where none 
could be found properly qualified on the spot, I have employ- 
ed strangers; but in general, the teachers have been taken 
from the parish, on the recommendation of the minister, or 
the principal inhabitants, or both. All the under-teachers at 
The obnoxious 


My sisters and I always teach them our- | Wedmore schoolmaster had notice to quit as soon after J 


came from London as the complaint was made, and was actu- 
ally removed as soon as his wife recovered from her lying-in. 
I thought nothing could be more promising than this man. 
I found him carrying on a little trade in Bristol, afier having 
failed in a greater ; and he was an active member of the volun- 
teer corps, and a tax-gatherer of the parish. 

I need not inform your lordship why the illiterate, when 
they become religious, are more liable to enthusiasm than the 
better informed. They have also a coarse way of expressing 
their religious sentiments, which often appears to be enthu- 
siasm, when it is only vulgarity or quaintness. But 1 am 
persuaded your lordship will allow that this does not furnish 
a reason why the poor should be left destitute of religious in- 
struction. That the knowledge of the Bible should lay men 
more open to the delusion of fanaticism on the qne hand, or 
jacobinism on the other, appears so unlikely, that I should 
have thought the probability lay all on the other side. 

Ido not vindicate enthusiasm ; I dread it. But can the 
possibility that a few should become enthusiasts, be justly 
pleaded as an argument for giving them ail up to actual vice 
and barbarism? 

In one of the principal pamphlets against me, it is asserted 
that my writings ought to be burned by the hands of the com- 
mon hangman. In most of them it is affirmed that my prin- 
ciples and actions are corrupt and mischievous in no common 
degree. Ifthe grosser crimes alleged against me be true, I 
am not only unfit to be allowed to teach poor children to 
read, but I am unfit to be tolerated in any class of society. — 
If, on the contrary, the heavier charges should prove not to 
be true, may it not furnish a presumption that the less are 
equally unfounded? .There is scarcely any motive so perni- 
cious, nor any hypocrisy so deep. to which my plans have not 
been attributed ; yet I have neither improved my interest nor 
my fortune by them. Iam not of a sex to expect prefer- 
ment, nor of a temper to court favor; nor was I so ignorant 
of mankind as to look for praise by a means so little calcu- 
lated to obtain it; though, perhaps, I did not reckon on such 
a degree of obloquy. If vanity were my motive, it has been 
properly punished. If hypocrisy, } am hastening fast to an- 
swer for it at a tribunal, compared with which all human 
opinien weighs very light indeed ; in view of which the sa- 
crifice which I have been called to make of health, peace, and 
reputation shrinks into nothing. 

And now, my lord, I come to what has been the ultimate 
object of this too tedious letter—a request to know what is 
your lordship’s pleasure? I have too high an opinion of 
your wisdom and candor to suspect the equity of your de- 
termination. I know too well what I owe to the station you 
fill, to dispute your authority or to oppose your commands.— 
If it be your will that my remaining schocls should be abo- 





lished, I may lament your decision, but I will obey it. My 
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deep reverence for the laws and institutions of my country 
inspires me with a proportionate veneration for all consti- 
tuted authorities, whether in church or state. If I be not 
permitted to employ the short remnant of my life (which has 
been nearly destroyed by these prolonged attacks) in being, 
in any small measure and degree, actively useful, I will at 
least set my accusers an example of obedience to those supe- 
riors whom the providence of God has set over me, and whom, 
next to Him, I am bound to obey. 
I have the honor to be, 
With the highest respect, 
My lord, 
Your lordship’s most obedient 
H. More. 


From Mrs. H. More to Mr. Wilberforce. 
Cowslip Green, 1801. 


You will see by the enclosed, that things are not yet ripe | 


for the execution of any of your pious purposes in West- 
moreland. 

It is all over with us at Blagdon. I have struggled hard 
to keep my footing, and would not have valued any obloquy 
on my character, while the least chance of doing good re- 


| and relaxation. 


mained; but when I consider the dreadful prejudices which | 


my perseverance is every day exciting, I can no longer an- 
swer it to my conscience to persevere. Among B "s af- 
fidavits, which are “as plenty as blackberries,” one is taken 
by a lunatic, whom as such I have helped to maintain.— 
People start out of ditches and from under hedges to listen to 
the talk of our poor pious labourers as they are at work, and 
then go and make oath, and (which it seems is unexampled,) 
Mr. B—— (having doubtless set them to listen) receives 
depositions in his own cause. I really did not take the 
pains to read them through, it was such wretched stuff. 





Six, I think, go to prove that Young is a Calvinist ; several | knew it not) that I was too anxious about human opinion.— 
that he was heard to pray extempore in private; and one You have doubtless seen the Anti-Jacobin for June. I could 
accused him of the heavy sin of having done it on ihe public | give you a fresh instance of the treachery of that editor, and 


nights. 

Mr. Whalley has done himself great honor by writing a 
strong and very spirited state of the ease to the bishop, ex- 
pressing his strong conviction of the moral benefit to the 


country from all my schools, his firm belief in the integrity of | daily, refuses to resign, and threatens an appeal to the arch- 


the Blagdon master, and describing at large his having wit- 
nessed, together wit Dr. Maclaine, Mrs. Holroyd, and many 
other equally respectable testimonies, the conduct of the 
school for a whole Sunday, the practical and useful mode of 
instruation given there, and the regularity and good order of 
the parish. I own I did think Ais testimony would have been 
of use. But it was very coolly received. The man had 
prayed extempore—he might be a Calvinist ; the church was 
in danger. My dear friend, I have prayed and struggled 
earnestly not to be quite subdued in my mind—but I cannot 
command my nerves, and though pretty well during the bustle 
of the day, yet I get such disturbed and agitated nights, that 


I could not answer for my lasting if the thing were to go on | 


much longer; this is such a specimen of the state of reli- 
gion, that J, too, really think the church is in danger, though 
in another and far more awful sense. 

Sir A. Elton is devoted to our cause, and only waits 
B *s recovery from a fit of the gout (as he would take no 
advantage of him) to re-examine those oath-takers ; he is still 
sanguine that good will arise out of all this evil—a volume 
of letters has been written—happily for me, he will not allow 
me to write any, it affects me so much. “ How shall I give 
thee up, Ephraim !” is my frequent exclamation as I walk in 
my garden, and look at the steeple and the village of Blag- 
don. Iknow if I had a lively faith, I should rejoice at being 
thought worthy to suffer in the cause of Christ ; but, I cannot 
help mourning for our Jerusalem—I mourn to see that no- 
thing is thought a crime but what they are pleased to call en- 
thusiasm. I heartily wish I were @ greater enthusiast in 
their sense of the word. 

May God bless you ! 
Yours very affectionately. 
H. More. 


From Mrs. H. More to Mr. Wilberforce. 
Priory, Monday, 1801. 





My Dear Sir, 

You are so kindly sympathizing, that I am led to tell you 
my troubles. The farmers at Wedmore have formally pre- 
sented me at the archdeacon’s visitation last week for teaching 
the poor without a license. They say they will never rest 
till they have worried me out of the parish; and as they 
have employed an attorney of bad character, they will, I fear, 
be able to give me a good deal of trouble. I have embarked 
at a great expense in this scheme, in which there is such a 
prospect of doing good, that I think it would be conforming 
with flesh and blood to give it up, especially as it would be 
too much consulting my ease. This, together with the bad 
accounts I get from home, comes rather heavily upon me ; 
but God’s will be dome. My chief concern is lest it should 
prejudice our cause in the other parishes, in which there is a 
combination of two bad clergymen, who I suspect are at the 


| of praying for the succezs of the French in my schools! How 


j 


| 
| 





bottom of this. 


Poor Patty, in bad health herself—fights manfully, and 
combats well with those domestic sorrows. She is holding 
our annual club-feasts, and feasting six or seven hundred 
each day with outward cheerfulness. It puts me in mind of 
poor actors, who play their comic parts gayly on the stage, 
when, perhaps, they have all sorts of miseries at home. You 
will be pleased to hear that was so much affected at 
one of these meetings, which they attended, that he declared 
he would not have missed it for fifty guineas. 

I shall pe really objiged to you for ‘ Saurin,’ whom I 
greatly admire. 

God bless you and yours, here, and to all eternity. 

H. More. 





From the same to the same. 
1801. 





My Dear Sir, 

I am truly sorry to hear of your detention at Broomfield 
(and more especially for the cause,) when I was indulging 
the idea that you were ranging far and wide, in full liberty 
I shall rejoice to hear that Mrs. W. is re- 
covered, and that you are on the wing. As to your request 
about giving hints for a school, I know nothing so difficuit. 
To show, however, my disposition to obey your orders, I 
have enclosed a sheet of hints, which I fear will be of little 
use. Indeed, it seems just now particularly wrong in me to 
attempt to teach others, who am myself so disgraced, tra- 
duced, and vilified. Oh! may I be supported as seeing 
Him who is invisible! It is circulated among the worldly 
and Socinian clergy that I have been in the constant habit 


I shall one day admire that Infinite wisdom which has thus 
decreed that I should be wounded just where I am most vul- 
nerable! My Gracious Father, I doubt not, saw (though I 


you would see how every thing has concurred to injure me. 
O for more faith, and more deadness to such a world! If it 
does but help to purify and fit me for a better, I ought to 
count it a light affliction. B. is playing some fresh trick 


bishop, and to prosecute my diocesan. 


Yours ever, H. More. 


HINTS 
(Enclosed in the above.) 

In the morning I open school with one of the Sunday 
school prayers, from the Cheap Repository Tract. I have a 
Bible class—Testament class—Psalter class. Those who 
cannot read at all, are questioned out of the first little ques- 
tion book for the Mendip schools. In instructing the Bible 
or Testament class, I always begin with the Parables, which 
we explain to them in the most familiar manner, one at a 
time, till they understand that one so perfectly that they are 
able to give me back the full sense of it. 

We begin with the three parables in the fifteenth chapter 
of St. Luke, first fixing in their minds the literal sense, and 
then teaching them to make the practical application. When 
their understandings are a little exercised, we dwell for a 
long time on the three first chapters of Genesis, endeavoring 
from these to establish them in the doctrine of the fall of man. 
We keep them a good while close to the same subject, mak- 
ing them read the same part so often, that the most impor- 
tant texts shall adhere to their memories ; because upon this 
knowledge only can I ground my general conversation with 
chem so as to be intelligible. I also encourage them by little 
bribes of a penny a chapter, to get by heart certain funda- 
mental parts of Scripture, for instance, the promises, and 
prophecies, and confessions of sin—such as the 9th of Isaiah, 
53d of Isaiah, and 51st Psalm, the beatitudes, and indeed the 
whole sermon on the Mount, together with the most striking 
parts of our Saviour’s discourses in the gospel of St. John.— 
It is my grand endeavor to make every thing as entertaining 
as I can, and to try to engage their affections; to excite in 
them the love of God; and particularly to awaken their 
gratitude to their Redeemer. 

When they seem to get a little tired, we change the scene ; 
and by standing up and singing a hymn, their attention is 
relieved. 

I have never tried the system of terror, because I have 
found that kindness produces a better end by better means. 

About five o’clock we dismiss the little ones with a prayer 
andahymn. It would be an excellent method (and has 
been practised with success) to invite the grown-up children 
and their parents to come to the school at six o’clock, and 
get some kind lady (which answers better than a teacher) to 
read a little sermon to them—‘“ Burder’s Vii'xge Sermons” 
are very proper. 

Those who attend four Sundays without intermission, and 
come in time for morning prayer, receive a penny every 
fourth Sunday ; but if they fail once, the other three Sun- 
days go for nothing, and they must begin again. Once 
in every six or eight weeks I give a little gingerbread. 


who deserve most, get a Bible—second-rate merits gets a 
prayer-book—the rest, Cheap Repository Tracts. 

Once a year, also, each scholar receives some one article 
of dress ; the boys, a hat, shirt, or pair of shoes, according to 
their wants ; the big girls, a calico apron and cap; the little 
ones, a cap and tippet of calico. 

We see by the above that our authoress, though abounding 
in the milk of human kindness, and who, in imitation of her 
Divine master, “ went about doing good,” knew how to defend 
her character from assault, and could do so in a manner which 
few knew how to attain,—with dignity and courage, unmixed 
Time obtained for 
her what party spleen and malevolence withheld; her latter 
days were those of honorable estimation throughout the wide 
circle of society, and she has left behind her a name, that will 
scarcely perish, whilst Christianity shall be the religion of 
England or of America, for her efforts have been unremitting 
and judicious in its support, and she may, in the truest sense 
of the term, be said to have died—in the odor of sanctity. 


with base recrimination, or vituperation. 


We rejoice to hear that a complete series of her works is in 
forward preparation, by the spirited publishers of this biogra- 
phy, and shall still farther be pleased to hear of their liberal 
dissemination through every rank of the community. 





The Political Grammar of the United States; or, a ( ‘omplete View- 
of the Theory and Practice of the General and State Govern- 
= ments, with the relations between them. Dedicated and adapted 
to the Young Men of the United States. By Edward D. 
Mansfield, Counsellor-at-law. 12mo. (pp. 275.) N. York. 

Harper & Brothers. 1834. 

Mr. Mansfield has done good service to his fellow-country- 
men by the publication of this work, which, be it well under- 
stood, is not a factious, party compilation, but an elementary 
work upon constitutional rights and privileges,—such as it is 
essentially requisite that every citizen of the United States 
should know as intimately as the names of his own family and 
friends. Particularly it is incumbent on parents and teachers 
to instil the knowledge of its contents on the rising generation, 
that the latter may grow up with an increased veneration for 
the institutions under which they have the advantage to live. 
and feel stronger and strong *r inducements to maintain them 
in their purity in the course of the busy life, in which they may 
afterwards have to act. : 

The trath is, that this branch of general education is sadly 
too much neglected among us; and were it not for external 
causes, our youth would speedily be lost to the inestimable pri- 
vileges for which their fathers successfully bled, and which it is 
for them and after generations to uphold or to improve. We 
even doubt whether it is a distinct branch of education at all, 
except in our colleges or among our students of the law. It is 
too common a practice to give historical lessons upon fancient 
Greece and Rome, with a little of the general modern history 
of nations, including our own; in which the transactions and 
the revolutions are recorded, the feats of heroes are celebrated, 
the succession of rulers and governors marked; but the consti- 
tution itself, of the land in which we live, is not touched upon; 
the duties which all are called upon to perform, the privileges 
which each is entitled to enjoy, the regulations to which all are 
bound to submit, are left to be gathered, either by accident, or 
by the consequences of uuintentional neglect or disobedience. 


The present work, although not quite a desideratum, is an 
important acquisition to the public, and will at least form the 
basis of something better adapted to the wants and necesvities 
of the young or the ignorant. The principal fault in the book 
before us, is in the arrangement, which has brought about mauy 
needless repetitions. It might have been much condensed, 
and yet retain all the information of the present volume; and, 
indeed, we think that the intelligent compiler will re-consider 
his matter, so as to reduce it in form and size, and adapt it to 
general use and limited means. A daily journalist, in speaking 
of this book, observes, that it ought to be in so convenient a 
form, and at so low a price, that it might be thrown among the 
public. In this we agree with him. There is nothing contained 
therein which is beyond the apprehension of the most humble 
individual,-—--nothing which it does not behove the most humble 
individual to know. We would therefore say to the compiler, 
who has evidently bestowed great labor and judgment in the 
case, “for your own sake, and that your own labors may not 
be defeated by others who may work upon your stock, adapt 
your book yourself to this general convenience and price, and 
your reward both to your mind and purse will be great.” 





Once a year I distribute little books according to merit—those 





The work contains General Political Definitions ; the Origin 
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of the Constitution ; the Particulars of the same, and us Ratifi- 
cation; a Synopsis of the Constitution of the States ; the relations 
of the whole to each other, and their operation. We confess a diffi- 
culty in extracting from such a work ; yet, as it must be one of 
deep and vital interest to the community, we shall subjoin a 
few of his political problems, shewing at once our author’s 
sentiments, by the manner in which he demonstrates. 


‘Ist. The Government of the United States is a republic. 
A republic is that form of 
people, or only a part of the people, hold sovereign power, and 
by the preamble to the Constitution, we see that the govern- 
ment of the United States was formed by “* We the people ;” 
by Art. 1, Sect. 1, of the Constitution, we find that all legts- 
lative power is vested ina Congress; and by Sect. 2d, That 
Congress 1s chosen by the people; hence it appears from the 
Constitution that the people of the United States hold sove- 
reign power ; the government is therefore a republic. 

2d. The Government of the United Siates is a Federative 
Republic. For we find in every article of the Constitution 
the recognition of states; by Article Ist, Sect. 2, these states 
are repres¢ nted in Congress in proportion to their respective 
numbers ; by Sect. 3d, that these states have an equal repre- 
sentation in the Senate; by Art. 4, Sect. 2d, that these staces 
have citizens ; by Sect. 3d, that new slates may be admitted 
into the Union; by Seet. 4, tat the United States guaran- 
tee to these states a republican government; hence the Uni- 
ted States is a Federative Republic, composed of states. 

3d. The Government of the United States is a Democratic 
Federative Republic A democracy is where the sovercign 
power is in the hands of the whole people. By Art. 1, Sect, 1, 
of the Constitution, the legislative power is vested in a Con- 
gress, composed of a Senate and House of Representatives ; 
by Sect. 2d, the Senate are chosen by the people, and the 
electors have the same qualifications as are necessary for the 
most numerous branch of the state legislatures; by Sect. 3d, 
the Senate is chosen by the state legislatures ; and by Art. 2d, 
Sect. 1, the executive is chosen by electors appointed in such 
manner as the state legislatures'may direct; hence, both legis- 
lative and executive branches of the government are chosen 
by the people, and the electors have the qualifications neces- 
sary for electors of the most numerous branch of the state 
legislatures ; by reference to the state constitutions, we find, 
that the electors for the most numerous branch of the state 
legislature are substantially the whole body of the people; 
hence the government of the United Siates is a democracy, 
and as it is, by former propositions, a federative republic, it 
is a democratic federative republic. 

Ath. The Democracy of the United Slates is a Representa- 
tive Democracy. By Art. 1, Sect. 2d, the representatives are 
chosen, &c. By Sect. 3d, the Senate is chosen by the legis- 
lature ; and, by reference to the state constitutions it will be 


seen, the legislature are chosen by the people ; by Art. 2d, | 


Sect. Ist, the executive is chosen by electors, appointed in 
such manner as the legislature may direct. By Art. 2d, 
Sect. 2d, the judiciary is appointed by the President and Se- 
nate; hence all the branches of the government are directly 
or indirectly chosen by the people; und hence the govern- 
ment is a representative democracy. 


5th. The foundation of the government is the consent of | 


the people. In the Declaration of Independence, it is laid 


down that governments derive their just powers from the | 
consent of the governed, and the preamble to the Constitu- 
The 
ratificutions of all the states cominence with “ We the dele- 
gates of the people ;* hence the Constitution is, as it pur- 


tion asserts that it was formed by “ We the people.” 


ports to be, founded only on the consent of the people 
6th. The sanction of the 7 
the people 


crunes and misdemeanors. 


and indirectly responsible to the people 


’ 


practical construction of the Constitution, he has also the 
power of removing them ; these officers consequently are all 
of them directly responsible to the President, and by Art. Ist, 
Sect. 2d, they may also be impeached; they are, therefore, 
responsible to the people through the President, and likewise 
The judiciary is the only part of the go- 
vernment not directly responsible to the President ; but they | rious great men, who were successively his patrons and sup- 
are indirectly ; for, by Art. 2d, Sect. 2d, they are appointed 
by the President, who is himself responsible, and by Art. 1st, 
Sect. 2d, they may be impeached by the representatives of altogether lost to the learned world. 
the people, who hold the sole power of impeachment; all 

branches of the government, therefore, and all its officers, | his own tume was chiefly distinguished by his erudite essays 


by impeachment 





government in which the whole | 


government ts responsibility to 
By Art. 1, Sect. 1, of the Constitution, the repre- 
sentatives are chosen every second year ; hence they are, at 
the end of that time, directly amenable to the people ; in ad- 
dition to which, each individual member is liable to expulsion 
by the whole; by Art, 2d, Sect. ist, che executive is chosen 
every four years, and is therefore likewise responsible to the 
people at the end of that time ; by Art. 1, Sect. 3, he may 
be impeached, and by the votesof two-thirds of the Senate, 
removed from office, for treason, bribery, and other high 
He is, therefore, both directly 
By Art. 2d, Sect. 
2d, the President, in conjunction with the Senate, has the 
power of appointing ambassadors, judges, and all other supe- | 
rior officers ; and by the declaration of Congress, and the 


! are made responsible to the people; hence, the sanction of 
the government is responsibility to the people. 
7th. The principle uf the government is the virtue of the peo- 
ple. This follows from several considerations ; in a despot- 
ism or monarchy, he who executes the laws also makes 
them ; batin a popular government, he who executes the 
laws is also subject to them. The monarch, then, who by 
| bad counsel or negligence allows the laws to go unexecuted, 
| may easily repair the evil by changing his counsellors, or 
| correcting his negligence. But when, in a popular govern- 
| ment, the laws cease to be executed, as this can happen only by 
corruption, the state is already lost. Thus, when after the 
death of Charles 1 the English attempted to establish a re- 
public, they could not, because those who took part in public 
affairs had no virtue, and one party was continually opposed 
and put down by another, till ai last, the people seeking a 
democracy, and finding they had ne part in it, reposed at last 
upon the same government they had before proscribed. Thus 
also in Rome,—when Sylla offered the people liberty, they 
would not accept it, because they had not virtue enough; and 
ever after, when despotism became intolerable, they struck a 
biow at the ¢yrant, but never at the tyranay. They had not 
virtue enough tochange the form of government. Thus also 
will it be with the people of the United States when they be- 
come corrupted. For half a century,the Consti:ution and 
laws have been executed and respected, because the people 
have retained a portion of the same civie virtues which pre- 
served their country in the Revolution, and rescued it from 
the hands of hereditary corrapsion ; but, whenever the people 
shall have become so insensible to virtue as to allow men to 
triumph over laws, they will be corrupt, and the republic lost. 
8th. The Constitution of the United States procends from 
the people in their sovereign capacity. By the 7th Article of 
the Constitution it was to become valid, among the pi rties 
to it, when ratified by the conventions of nine states ; accom- 
panying the Constitution was a resolution of the convention 
forming it, that it be laid before Congress, with a recommen- 
dation that it ‘be submitted to a cenvention of delegates, 
| chosen in each state by the people thereof, for their assent 
and ratification.’ Agreeably to this recommendation and the 
article above cited, it was referred to conventions of the peo- 
| ple within their several states ; these conventions came from 
the people in their original, sovereign, social capacity ; they 
| were assembled without any other form than what they im- 
posed upon themselves, without any limits as to the authority 
| they should either give or take away,—and in the naine of 
| the people only gave their consent to the proposed govern- 
ment; all these ratifications were made in the name of the 
| people, and not the states. Without these ratifications the 
instrument would have been invalid, and with them it re- 
ceived all the authority of a limited government over the 
| people and the states. Hence it is obvious, that the Consti- 
tution proceeded from the people in their sovereign capacity.” 


Of the great mass of really important information contained 
in this manual, there can be no doubt; we only hope that the 
learned and laborious author will retrench, whenever he can 

| do so without injury to his general scope ; and by enabling the 
| book to find its way through a more extensive field, he will 
increa-e the obligations of his fellow-citizens towards him, and 
will materially assist to strengthen and support our valuable 
institutions, by causing them to be more intimately known 
and more truly appreciated. 
la — — = 
BIOGRAPHY. 
PETRARCH. 
| Petrarch, more exactly designated Francesco Petracco, or 
Petraccolo, was born at Arezzo, in July 1304, being the son 
of Pietro Petracco,a Florentine notary, and the fellow-exile 
and intimate friend of Dante. The poet was brought up 
| amidst all che difficulties proper to the condition of a banished 
| family, the head of which could hardly obtain any regular 
means of subsistence. Ilis father, after many vicissitudes, 
settled at Avignon. in the south of France, which was then 
and for many years after the seat of the Pope. Young 
Petrarch was eaucated at first by one’ Convennole, an hum- 
ble schoolmaster at Carpentras, near Avignon. He very 
| secon displayed a great fondness for the Latin classies, which 
| he pored over from choice, while his young companions 
could hardly comprehend the rudiments. An attempt was 
afterwards made to give him a legal educatiof, but in vain. 
He forsook and neglected all the necessary studies, in order 
to spend his time with Cicero, and other masters of Roman 
eloquence. His parents died while he was still a mere 
youth, and for a number of years it is not very clear how he 
contrived to live, though he appears to have finally embraced 
| the ecclesiastical profession. His devotion to study seems 
| to have at length recommended him to the attention of va- 





| porters, Intime, he collected a considetable library of clas- 
| sical manuscripts, including some which have since been 


| 


Though Petrarch was'a man of profound learning, and in 


in Latin prose, the attention of posterity has been exclusiveiy 
directed to him as the author of several hundred sonnets in 
his native tongue, which he addressed toa lady named 
Laura, the object of a passion similar to that entertained, by 
Dante for Beatrice. The story of Petrarch and Laura is 
perhaps one of the most remarkable which the history of 
amatory passion presents. Petrarch was in his tweniy-third 
year, when, on Good Friday 1327, he encountered this fair 
vision in the church of St. Clare,at Avignon. She was about 
twenty, had been married some time, and, according to the 
poet's own description, was remarkable forthe elegance of 
her person. Her hair was of a golden brightness, her com- 
plexion purer than snow, her eyes as bright as stars, yet so 
soft and tender in their expression, that they only inspired feel- 
ings of love and reverence. In stature she was tall, and 
exquisitely graceful in her carriage ; her voice was clear and 
musical, and her manner of conversing indicative of the dig- 
nity and sweetness which had an equal share in her charac- 
ter. The splendor of her dress corresponded to the richness 
of her beauty. Her hair was generally left to flow loose 
over her neck and shoulders, but was sometimes fastened up 
in a knot, and parted plainly on her forehead. Of her mind, 
it is said that she possessed a natural flow of wit and intel- 
ligence, but had received litthe advantage from study or 
education. 

The manners of the ladies of Avignon are said to have 
been at that time by no means remarkable for delicacy ; Lau- 
ra, however, was a striking exception from the general rule. 
The breathings of the poet’s affections must have soon met 
her ear; and as Petrarch quickly advanced in fame and 
public estimation, they could not fail to make some impression 
upon her. It is, nevertheless, allowed on all hands, that she 
never swerved for a moment from the dignity of the matron 
in favor of her admirer; it is not even plain that they ever 
so much as conversed together. For upwards of twenty 
years, Petrarch continued to write sonnets respecting her, 
every variation of his thoughts becoming the subject of one 
of those compositions. She, onthe other hand, continued to 
act the part of a virtuous wife, became, it is said, the mo- 
ther of eleven children, and was universally respected and 
beloved. The whole story, in fact, affords a striking instance 
of passion kept up without the hope, or perhaps even the 
wish, that it should come to a satisfactory termination. To 
blame the one for entertaining, or the other for not checking, 
a sentiment which generally meets the reprobation of the 
world, were in vain, for it is impossible to divest ourselves of 
the idea that the whole affair was a convenience for poetical 
exercise ; a notion which derives strength from the non-ap- 
pearance of any resentment at any time manifested by the 
husband of the lady. 

During the most of the time of Petrarch’s supposed pas- 
sion for Laura, he resided like a hermit in the romantic val- 
ley of Vaucluse, his only real object being, in our apprehen- 
sion, the perfection of himself in poetry, so that he might be- 
come worthy of the laurel crown occasionally bestowed at 
Rome upon individuals who had eminently distinguished 
themselves in verse-making. His ambition was at length 
gratified, when, in one day, in August 1340, messengers 
arrived from Paris and Rome, proposing to him+the honor of 
a public coronation. He preferred the latter, and the cere- 
mony was performed under circumstances of great splendor. 
He was now acquainted with princes and nobles, any one of 
whom would have considered himself as honored in no small 
degree by being allowed to maintain Petrarch at his court or 
residence. He seems to have been content, however, with 
the profits of an archdeaconry, which some of these patrons 
bestowed upon him. , 

In 1348, on the twenty-first anniversary of her first meet- 
ing with Petrarch, Laura died of the plague, and was tender- 
ly bewailed by the poet in a number of sonnets. Of the 
general character of these celebrated compositions, we shall 
now quote the opinion of Mr. Stebbing, as expressed in his 
Lives of the Italian Poets. 

‘Petrarch’s reputation has new for many years rested 
solely on his [talian poems, which occupy less than two hun- 
cred pages out of thirteen hundred, of which the folio volume 
containing his work consists. Studying these productions 
without reference to the controversies which have been main- 
tained respecting them, we find them possessing a charm 
sufficient to soothe and delight us, or give birth to any feeling 
of power or sublimity. If they were intended to convey an 
idea that the writer was under the influence of strong emo- 
tion, they are, in that respect, undoubted failures ; for there 
is little poetry ofany repute that makes a less vivid impres- 
sion on the feelings. But it isnot essential to all amatory 
poetry that it should be uniformly expressive of violent or in- 
tense excitement. The deepest seated passion is not al- 
ways the readiest to reveal itself, and the lover may adore his 
mistress without addressing her in their ordinary intercourse 
in the language of ecstacy. In any case, Petrarch would 
seldom write in a highly impassioned style; and those who 
have most censured him for want of warmth and energy, 
should have first considered the circumstances under which 
he composed his poetry. However strong his love might 





be for Laura, his respect for her was equal to his love; ang 
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whether he intended the sonnets he wrote for her eye only, 
or for that of the world at large, he would scarcely address 
her in a manner unbecoming her situation and the purity of 
charactor. Still farther :—Petrarch had rarely any means 
of addressing Laura but by his verse ; and from the com- 
mencement of his passion to her death, he employed them as 
the common medium of communicating his sentiments. It 
was not merely on great occasions, when taking long fare- 
wells, or inspired with some sucddex e-sotion, that he thus 
addressed her. 





Not a week, perhaps, passed without his wri- | 


ting on the subject of his love, and he was sufficiently Pla- | 
tonic, while breathing forth his verses, to believe that his | 


spirit held communion with that of Laura. 


He wrote son- | 


nets, in fact, not to make known his love, but to con-ole him- | 


self under its disappointments ; denied the pleasure of con- 
versing with her who possessed his affections, he sought to 
deceive himself into the momentary belief of her presence, 
and he wrote asif he were speaking in the hearing of one 


who was day after day listening to his voice ; whom he loved | 


deeply, but to whom the strong language of passion wouid 
have been ill applied in this daily intercourse of thought. 
Whether, therefore, we consider the situation of Laura, 
or the feeling which prompied Petrarch to dedicate 
such a multiplicity of sonnets to her name, we may find a 
reason for their being less expressive of strong emotion than 
many critics would have wished. In the one instance, he 


would have sinned against the modesty of her whom he ad- 


dressed ; in the other, he would have written with more ap- 


parent vigor, but not ina manner more truly expressive of 


deep feeling. The heart becomes in time familiar with pas- 
sion, as the body, itis said, may do with pain; and as the 


sufferer, who at the first feeling of anguish expresses himself | 
in loud cries, but afierwards only in the low murmur of com- | 


plaint, so passion of any kind uses a calmer language when 
of many years’ continuance ; and we might properly suspect 
its sincerity, if afier being long experienced, it spoke in the 
same tone as at first. ‘The latest of Petrarch’s sonnets are 
acknowledged to be his best. Laura's situation prohibited 
his expressing himself in a manner natural to the state of 
his feelings when first enamored; but as his emotioms be- 
came subdued, and her image grew familiar to his thoughts, 
he wrote with more ease and pathos, because with more 
freedom. 

If we may thusaccount for the subdued style of Petrarch’s 
amatory poetry, itlays claim for its other qualities to the 
highest praise. In what composition shall we find more 
pleasing imagery, tenderer sentiments, or superior versifica- 
tion? Laura, it is true, is the canstant theme, but it is only 
by the repetition of her name that the poet tires our 
patience. She appears before us adorned with some new 
grace in every sonnet, and though love only inspires the sen- 
timents, they are almost infinitely varied in the expression. 
Sometimes yielding entirely to his fancy, at others availing 
himself of his learning, Petrarch was never at a loss for the 
ornaments of verse, and he not unfrequently abounds in the 
mest beautiful figures and comparisions ; but the chief charm 
of his sonnets is the soft and tranquil melancholy which 
breathes in both the thoughts and language—a gentleness of 


spirit which makes us feel that they could only have been | 
written by a man delighting and living much in solitude. | 


The air of Vaucluse seems fanning us as we read, and the 
murmur of its fountains, the song of birds in its laurel shades, 
and the sighs of the poet, steal pleasantly upon the imagina- 
tion. 

No poetry, without being either descriptive, impassioned, 


or romantjc, ever gained so strong a hold on both the feelings | 


and the fancy as Petrarch’s. His sonnets are read with de- 
light by persons who would turn with contempt from the 
amatory verses of other writers, and the greatest admirers 
of such poetry find a beauty in them which they look for in 
vain in any other of the kind. The sentiments of an eleva- 
ted mind, rather imbued with passion than conquered by it, 
loving meditation the more because it has experienced agita- 
tion, and conscious of a pleasure in loving which exists inde- 


pendent of hope, or its other appliances—the sentiments of | 


a mind like this find their way into all hearts, and by their 
mild and quiet influence, often make a deeper impression 
than others of a more stirring character. It is hence that the 
sonnets of Petrarch possess such a power of charming us ; 
that they have so long retained their popularity, and have 
been taken as models by so many writers, but have scarcely 
ever been successfully imitated.’ 

Petrarch was a man of warm feelings as a patriot, and 
exerted himself zealously on many occasions to advance the 
interests of ts country. He was employed as an ambassa- 
dor to different states, and both in that capacity, and by the 
use of his pen, seemed to have made the restoration of Italy 
to independence and tranquillity one of the leading objects of 
his life. Charles the Fourth, Emperor of Germany, while 
meditating some measures for the latter object, had an in- 
terview with Petrarch, at Mantua, and elicited some remark- 
able proofs of the unbending integrity of the man. The em- 
peror spoke of his works, and manifested a wish to see them, 
especially that on Illustrious Men. To this Petrarch replied, 
that it was not yet completed, and that he required time and 





quiet to put the last hand to it. Upon which Charles inti- | him by violence, his friends fearing that the joy he had ex- 


mated, that he should be glad to have it under his name. 


perienced would either make him ill or mad. Some time be- 


‘ But,’ says the poet, ‘I answered with that freedom which | fore this, a poor blind old grammarian had walked over the 
nature has given me, and which age and custom have con- | best part of Italy to express the same feeling as Capia.’ 


firmed and authorised, Great prince, to have it appear, and | 
ander your name, there is need of virtue on your part, and of | with his head leaning on a book. 
Astonished, as was natural in a monarch, | 


leisure on mine.’ 


at an answer so little flattering, the emperor desired him to | 
explain his meaning; to which Petrarch replied, that much | 


time was requisite for a work which was to comprise much in 


a little space; and that with regard to the dedication, be 


must labor to merit having his name placed at the head of the 


work ; that it was not sufficient to wear a crown and possess 


a lofty title, but that he must possess the virtues, and per- 
form the great actions which might worthily place him among 
the illustrious men whose 


that after having read their lives, your actions may render 
yours worthy of being read by posterity.’ The emperor 


smiled, but looked far from being displeased at the freedom of 


the exhortation. 

The latter years of this great man’s life were spent in let- 
tered seclusion, first at the village of Garignano, about three 
miles from Milan, and finally near the small town of Arqua. 
Ina letter to a friend, he describes, in the following pleasing 
terms, his mode of living at the former place :—‘ The tenor 
of my life is tranquil and uniform, for [am no longer tor- 
mented by the passions which held me captive in my youth. 
Like a weary traveller, I redouble my steps, as I approach 
the termination of my journey. I read and write day and 
night, and my only rest is sometimes doing the one, and 
sometimes the other. 


sole pleasures My health is strong, my body so robust, 


that neither a more mature age, nor more serious occupa- | 


tions, nor abstinences, nor scourges, could have rendered me 
less subservient to the passions with which I have so lorg 
waged war. With regard to the gifts of fortune, I am 
equally distant from the two extremes, and indeed enjoy that 
mediocrity which is so much to be desired. In one thing 
only can I be an object of envy to others—which is, that I 
am more esteemed than many would wish me to be, and 
more sothan wholly agrees with my quiet. Not only does 
the greatest prince of Italy with all his court love and honor 
me, but his people even respect me much more than I de- 
serve, and love me without either knowing or seeing me—for 
I rarely go out, which, however, may be the very reason why 
I am so esteemed. I have passed at Milan an olympiad, 
and begun the last year of a lustram. The kindness with 
which I am treated by every one, attaches me so much to 
Milan, that I love the very houses, the air, and the walls, to 
say nothing of my friends and acquaintances.’ 

The esteem in which Petrarch finally came to be held, 
even in an age when his works could only be very sparingly 
circulated, is curiously exemplified by an anecdote thus related 
by Mr. Stebbing : ‘ Henry Capra was a rich and noted watch- 
maker, possessing by nature a lively and penetrating mind, 
which he had diligently cultivated; but having begun his 
studies too late in life, he was more enthusiastical and fanci- 
ful than might have been expected from his age or character. 
His greatest ambition was to know and to be known to Pe- 
trarch, and he employed every means which this ambition 
could suggest to effect his purpose; the poet became ac- 
quainted with his wish, and good naturedly said, ‘He shall 
have his desire gratified ; it would be barbarous to refuse him 
that which will make him so happy, and cost me so little.’ 
Nothing could exceed the delight with which he received the 
intimation of Petrarch, that he was willing to accept his ac- 
quaintance. He immediately employed persons to copy all 
the works of his illustrious friend ; placed his arms and por- 
trait in every part of his house, and at last bade adieu to his 
profession, notwithstanding the advice of Petrarch on the 
subject, to devote himself entirely to letters. But he had 


not yet received a visit from the objcct of his veneraiion— | 


this was all that he wanted to make his happiness complete. 


‘ Let him but honor my house with his presence for only one | 


day,’ said he, ‘andI shall be happy and glorious through all 
ages.’ 
the much desired visit was paid. At length the happy day 
arrived which was tocrown him with fame, and on the 18th 
of October 1358, Petrarch proceeded to Bergamo. The go- 
vernor and several of the chief inhabitants came out to mect 
him, and offer him a lodging in the palace. Poor Capra was 
in great distress while these invitations were being given. 
He had accompanied his friend from the commencement of 
the journey and to secure him, had associated with himself 
some men of literature whose conversation might render the 
way less tedious. His anxiety was at last removed by Pe- 
trarch declaring that he was the guest of Henry Capra solely, 
and that he would lodge no where but in his house! His 
reception there was suchas might have been expected. The 
furniture of the chamber in which he slept was all purple, 
and the bed superbly gilt, Capra declaring that no one ever 
slept in it, or ever should again, except Petrarch. The next 
day our poet took his leave, but the watchmaker accompa- 
nied him a long way on the road, and was at last torn from 


portraits he was describing. 
‘ Live,’ continued he, ‘ according to their example, in order 


These are my sole occupations, and my | 


Some years, however, it seems passed away before | 


Petrarch was found, July 18, 1374, dead in-fhis study, 
llis remains were interred 
in the church at Arqua, with almost royal magnificence. 

If we put out of view one misplaced passion, which after 
all appears an exceedingly doubtful and obscure affair, the 
character of Petrarch is one of the most spotless of which 
| we have any record. His whole life seems to have been 
| Spent in perfect innocence. He had the good of his country 

All 


| and of his fellow-creatures constantly near his heart. 
| unworthy passions he had succeeded in trampling down, and 
| he only indulged in the most virtuous and beneficial. He ne- 
ver employed his pen for any purposes which were not strictly 
| honorable and pure ; and this is the more remarkable, in so 
far that he lived in a very dissolute and turbulent age. His 
| manners and discourse, on the other hand, were so free 
| from malevolence, that he hardly appears dnring life to have 
| made a singleenemy. In personal appearance, he was thin 
with a long aquiline face, in which there ever shone a sweet 
and stddious gravity. 


| 





IS DUELLING EVER JUSTIFIABLE! 
(Extracted from a debate.) 
| Duel is defined, a combat betwixt two persons—or, idiomati- 
cally, a single combat—from the nature of the word and its 
origin,—from duellum, (battle, war between two people, kings, 
or parties.) It is evident that at one time, at least, such com- 
bats were included as were the legal consequenee of unsup- 
ported criminal eharges—by which, parties accused were 
enabled to put in jeopardy the life of an accuser who dared to 
impeach or accuse them without sufficient grounds; and it 
| seems highly probable that this, which was the ancient judicial 
battle, was the parent uf the modern duel—bellum inter duos— 
| in Italian, dvelo,—-a single combat at a time and place appoint 
| ed: 
| ter. The practice of deciding disputes in this way, 1s extremely 
ancient. 


accidental, or unpremeditated battles, are termed rencor- 


Sacred History gives us David accepting the chal- 
| lenge of Goliah; and Profane History gives us instances almost 
innumerable, amongst which are, the combats of the gladiators, 
and the exploits of the Admirable Crichton, with one or two 
by Milton, in Italy. 
modern duel, both in their nature and their objects. 


But these were decidedly different to the 


The modern duel does not appear to have been practised 
anciently-—at least, we have no historical traces of it. Its origin, 
like that of pledging over the bottle, appears to have been with 
the Scandinavians, who inhabited most of the north of Europe ; 
accordingly, we find evident signs of its spirit in the Poems of 
Ossian. The ruling principles with these restless, proud spi- 
rits, seem to have been, the pride of courage and military 
prowess, an incontrollable violence of resentment for real or 
imaginary wrongs, and a taunting contumely to enemies, often 
extended even to friendly inferiors. Souls that brooked ‘not 
even a look of contempt, flashed fiery indignation on the 
mightiest chief who dared to bestow it. 


Impatient of the 
tedious forms of law, and disdainful of its just equi-judicial 
respect of parties, they spurned its sacred arbitrations; and 
with flaming menaces, and bounding defiance, sought to allay 
the fever of retaliation in the blood of the offender. Very often 
this was neither more nor less than dastardly assassination ; 
but, as military courage got into :epute, challenging became 
common; and those who refused even under very disadvan- 
tageous circumstances, were branded with the epithet coward, 
and thenceforward shunned or treated as infamous. 

Paterculus, the Roman historian, who appears to have accom- 
panied the Roman legions in their military incursions into the 
German territories, as an officer, says, that the Germans used, 
from the earliest ages, to settle disputes with the sword; it was 
connected with their superstitions and religious notions, and 


considered as a direct appeal to heaven. 
| 


| 


| some remarkable peculiarities. The innocence of a person 
accused of any crime, was, in many cases not admitting of 
| direct proof, attested on oath by numerous friends; but, 
| the worst men were so often protected by their vicious and 
lawless associat>s in this way, that it was thought best to submit 


The defective jurisprudence of those half-savage nations had 


all such cases to supernatural decision; accordingly, single 
combat was adopted in preference. An instance in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, in a dispute between two claimants of pro- 
perty, and one still more recent in the same country. are proofs 
of the continued existence of such barbarous laws. History 
also mentions, that the Germans used at one time, when they 
meditated war, to catch an enemy, and appoint a battle between 
him and one of their own nation, and calculate the success of 
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the projected war by the issue. 
mary mode of settling disputes and avenging wrongs was well | 
calculated to suit the barbarous and impatient fierceness of those 
savage nations; it therefore prev iiled unceasingly, until it 
was so far sanctioned by custom, and so far blended with the 
manners and opinions of the people, that it insensibly crept 
into their code of jurisprudence, and underwent many import- 
ant regulations. The parties were bound to abide the issue, 
and the vanquished were held criminals, and punished by muti- 
lation or death, as the case required. To sucha pitch was it 
carried ultimately, that the Germans, Danes, and Franks oblig- 
ed all persons from 21 to 60, (saving women, cripples, and sick | 
persons,) to submit to it personally, or to find champions. 
Even priests and monks were not exempted. This desperate, 
butchering system of settling differences, probably laid the 
foundation of that fearless and valiant spirit which so frequently 
burst the iron bonds of Roman despotism, and which ultimately 
strode over and arrested the current of the most gigantic torrent 
of dominion that the world ever saw. 

This spirit gradually degenerated into what it began,— 
presumptuous, self-avenging power. Under the feudal system, 
the haughty barons were little better than lordly highwaymen, 
who sallied out in quest of plunder and fight-——and who, having 
accomplished their object, retired within their gloomy castles, 


where they proudly denied admission even to their king. The 


wronged neghboring chieftain, unable to force the plunderer 
from his hold, used taunting insults, and dared the sullen free- 
This grew to an alarming height, 


booter to single combat. 
produced a lawless aristocracy, and generated chivalry and 
knight-errantry. ‘These softened down its savage propensities 
with the blandishments of punctilious delicacy and high-toned 
honor; but so far was this carried, that the most trifling, mis- 


conceived expression, or unguarded word, was a sufficient | 
provocation. ‘The mere assertion that a lady laughed loudly, | 
has been resented with the clash of the rattling gauntlet; and 
that she had a coarse voice, with the most indignant display of | 
defiance imaginable. 
It is even said that several thousands have died in one year | 
im France, principally on the most frivolous pretences.— | 
Charles V. used very gross and contemptuous language to 
Francis I., who retorted the lie, and challenged him to fight, 
which was eagerly accepted ; but, during the arrangement, by 
the interference of many leading persons, it was put a stop to. 


| will admit that this is very often the sullen and impious deter- 


| and leaning upon an excellent son for comfort, as they are 


[have no doubt you | 


mines that the one or the other shall die. 


mination of the duellist. ‘The wound is such «s the law cannot 
heal—-the offence such as no legal punishment can atone for ; 
therefore, the obnoxious person shall be for ever out of his | 
sight, or he will quit the world which he cannot longer live in, 
with him. ‘Those who uphold such sentiments, must give up 
all pretensions to the Christian religion, all ideas of forgiveness, 
and consequently all expectations of mercy. 

It has been considered as the only satisfaction that a bro- 
ther can obtain in case of the seduction of a sister; but this, 
although an extremely mortifying thing, is wretchedly punish- 
ed by an exposure ofa brother's life. Suppose a venerable 
father and an honorable mother weighed down by the afflict- 
ing dishonor of their daughter,—-more precious to them than 
wealth, or health, or any earthly enjoyment—weeping over 
the sad breach made in the chaste fabric of their domestic bliss, 


tottering to the grave; suppose them to be cut to the soul with 
the thought that their beloved angel is grovelled in infamy, and 
living in dumb wretchedness, and awful despair,-—-what miti- 
gation, what holy healing consolation, will it, or can it, yield to 
them to be suddenly informed that their darling son is shot 
through the heart by the same villain who polluted his sister? 

Suppose another case,—a doating husband, tender, affec- 
tionate, honorable, and eminent, cherishes in his bosom, the 
one loved excellence that is more than all the world to him,— 


in her enjoyments all his own are centered, her comfort is his | 


morning contemplation, and his evening design; all his ac- 
tions and his exertions are sweetened and directed by her hap- 
piness,—-suddenly 4 blast from the poisonous desert of infamy 
blights the cherished flower, scathes its fragrance, and makes 
it a loathsome and disgusting spectacle. What heart can 
suffer a more dreadful privation, a more ‘cruel, and awful 
punishment? But would it better the matter, to put it into the 
power of the same infernal spirit to direct a ball to the tem- 
ple where your own earthly existence was deposited ? 


[ Vide Tacitus.] ‘This sum- | person who has so grievously offended him; he therefore deter- | tions, is the fruitful parent of almost all the high-toned resent- 


ments of duellists. But whether this high sense of honor is 
virtuously used, or founded in virtue, is very disputable. The 
laws of honor are, as was judiciously shown by Mr. Quick, 
absurd, unprincipled, and irregular. Courage (in this prepos- 
terous code) which depends upon the natural constitution of 
the mind, is put in competition with life, and weighs heaviest. 
Then, to prove that God bas not withheld this quality from us, 
we willrush into his presence covered with guilt and madness ; 
despising his omnipotence, and scorning his benevolence in 
giving uslife toenjoy. You say I am a coward, and I expect 
the world to join you in saying it, if 1 do not fight you. No 
consideration can be of any consequence when putin the scale 
against this most horrible imputation. But suppose that you 
are called dishonest,—that is of little consequence if you only 
dare fight the man that says so,—here we have again, the pre- 
sumption of the ancient judicial ordeal, or we have nothing 
but madness, pride, impiety, without a shadow of honor, vir- 
tue, or dignity. Ifthis overstrained honor must be cherished, 
if this fantastic sensibility must be cultivated, if a double proof 
of courage must be considered as equivalent to honor, and 
that of more importance than health, happiness, or life,—let a 
court of honor be established to take cognizance of all 
such affairs as are too subtle, or too delicate, for the finger of 
jurisprudence, and let henceforth the fighting be considered a 
proof of dastardly cowardice in the parties,——as a proof that 
they durst not submit their cause to investigation, and duelling 
| will soon be without a single advocate, either in theory or 
practice. But without sucha court, there is one consolation 
for the victim of unmerited contempt,—a self-approving con- 
“science,—which is of more value than the approbation of the 
world. 


I think, then, that when we consider the origin of duelling, 
we must abhor it as savage; when we consider its motives,—— 
to be revenge, or as a presumptuous appeal to heaven,—we 
must condemn it, and when we consider its consequences, 
which can never be satisfactory, even when the less guilty 
person escapes,—which can never make any restitution or 





In the supposed instance, in which the Spartan laws per- 
mitting thievery, provided no security for personal posses- 
sions,—would it not be better to resist theft, or to steal back 
again, than to run the risk of losing life instead of property ? 
I have property and my neighbor wishes to possess it, the laws 


| provide no prevention to his taking it, 1 do not wish to lose it 


Popes, Bishops, Councils, Kings, and Emperors, have ex | 
erted themselves in a variety of ways for the suppression of it. 
Henry IV. of France, the illustrious friend of learning and of 
humanity, asserted that he should conceive himself unworthy 
to reign, if he did not exert himself to the utmost for its sup- 
pression ; and the Council of Trent made it not only criminal 
to give or to accept a challenge, but even to be a spectator of 
one; and excommunicated all who were convicted of aiding, 
abetting, or countenancing it. Adrian IV., as well as many 
of his predecessors, strove to subdue it, an2 considered it a 
dreadful curse to society; and it appears that the only country 
on earth where duelling is sanctioned by law, is the Island of 
Malta; there they are limited to a particular street,—-and such 
is the whimsicality of the knightly, or chivalric, permissive enact- 
ments, that a female, a priest, or a monk, passing by, and order- 
ing the parties to sheathe their swords, they are bound to obey. 

I have travelled through these historical observations with 
the view of throwing some little light upon the practice, and 
for the sake also of comparing ancient incentives to such con- 
tests with the usual modern ones. 


From these observations it will appear, that as Christianity 
began to dawn upon the world, and true notions of the Deity 


and his attributes to prevail, such absurd ideas as those which | 


made combat a judicial ordeal, were gradually discarded—the 
seat of justice was no longer suffered to be usurped by preju- 
diced parties; but I would ask, what idea the duellist has im- 
pressed on his mind, when he challenges.or accepts a challenge? 
Is it not, that the party aggrieved will be lucky enough to 
escape, and that the scoundrel who has done the dreadful injury 
will forfeit his life or his health as an atonement for his infamy ? 
If it 
isso, in what does it differ from the ancient acknowledged 


And what is this but a presumptuous appeal to heaven ? 


motive ? 


Another important and prevailing idea in such affairs, which 
I think was not urged on either side, was, that in certain cases 


that may frequently occur, the party whe is excessively hurt in 


| and cannot be harassed with continual watching, or guarding. 


[, therefore, ask him to come and shoot at me whilst I shoot at 
him. I hope to rid myself of a dangerous and troublesome 
neighbor or to die, and leave him quiet possession. Where 
such things prevail, this might be considered honorable but 
not courageous, and, therefore, not warrantable. Deer 
Theexceptions suggested, to the injunction of thedecalogue, 
“Thou shalt not kill,” are the strong holds of the advocates 
for war,-—-smothering in cases of hydrophobia,—certainly this 
cannot be considered absolutely necessary. It has been fre- 
quently done, because the disease was considered incurable, 
dangerous, and horribly afflicting; but it is no longer thought 
incurable, it does not ever need to be dangerous to others, and 
perhaps it would be better to suffer the horrors of the afflic- 
tion for a while, than to extinguish prematurely that lamp 
which no human power can relight. The killing of the Ca- 
naanites was under that dispensation which our Savior de- 
clared, that he came to fulfiland accomplish but not to perpe- 
Otherwise our worship, and ceremonies of religion, as 
also our sacrifices, peace-offerings, heave offerings, passovers, 
purifications, and circumcision, must at this day have been 
Jewish. Our Savior most unequivocally condemns all fight- 
ing and wats. Champions fought duels, by selection, and 
thus saved much blood being spilled. This was of two evils 


to choose the least, but no proof that either was not wrong. 
M:«. Willet’s arguments on the necessity of wars to keep 


population in check, and, thence, their justifiableness, is a 
part of the ingenious but sophistical theory of Malthus, proved 
to be absurd both by Jarrold, Watson Bishop of Landaff, and 
the Edinburgh Review, 

It is said that nations fight by necessity, that they have no 
tribunal at which their differences can be settled, and, therefore, 
they must fight it out; and that duellists are inthe same situa- 
tion. As no law can heal, or compensate for a wounded spi- 
rit, would ask, whose fault it is that there are no tribunals 
for nations or duellists, and this brings me to my .concluding 


tuate. 








his feelings, cannot bear to live, and continually to meet the 


honor which is usually taught and cherished in military associa- 


argument, in which I would premise, that the high sense of 


| atonement for crime,—which can, in short, produce nothing, 
but the paltry reward of being deemed courageous, although 
| a deliberate murderer—which we know and havea living me- 
|lancholy proof of, wandering in our streets,—cannot en- 
sure even the world’s esteem ;—in short, in whatever way we 
look at it, it seems impossible to evade the conclusion that 
DUSLLING 1S NEVER JUSTIEIABLE. 





THE MAN WHO SUNG WHEN ASKED. 

Every body has had occasion to feel annoyed at the an- 
swers usually given in company to a request for a song. It 
seems to have been a pristine feature of human nature, that 
no man could sing when he was asked—for. Horace indig- 
nantly remarked the faet eighteen hundred years ago. The 
party either never sings, or, if known to have done so at any 
former period, he is sure to be so ill with a cold, that he 
canon no acceunt exhibit on the present occasion. In the 
words of Madame Corri, he has ‘a leetle kittlin in de breast, 
and a leetle horse at de trot.’ He must really be excused to- 
night, &c.; and then he gets up a cough with more or less 
success, by way of a practical affidavit of the truth of what 
he alleges. So unavoidable, apparently, is this wretched 
affectation, that we have known a person who, being both 
able and willing to sing, privately hinted to some one to ask 
him, and who yet, when the request was made, set forth all 
the usual apologies, as if he had been startled at the very 
idea of a vocal exhibition. 
—It,has always been held as a particular claim upon the 
praise of history, that any individual should, in the prevalence 
ofa monstrous vice, hold forth an example of the opposite 
virtue. * Why do we so much extol Aristides !—because he 
was just in the midst of a people who were the reverse. 
Why do we reverence the name of Archbishop Leighton !— 
because he was moderate when all his brethren were furious. 
On this principle how much must we admire any man who, 
instead of annoying his fellow-creatures when asked to sing, 
by allegations that he cannot, was positively anxious to be 
asked, and no sooner heard the request than, with one pre- 
liminary hem, if so much, he was off full boung into a canti- 
cle! Such aman, reader, has lived—when, we cannot tell ; 
but certainly— 

Once in the flight of ages past, 
There lived a man— 


who sug when he was asked; of this we can assure you. 
His name was Smith, and he resided, while as*yet vouch- 
safed for the adornment of human nature, in the city of York. 
It cannot be very long since Smith lived; for traditions of 
him are still fresh in the memory of a grateful people about 
that part of the country. He is said to have been a smart, 
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neat, little man, somewhat vain about his person, and also 
about his singing, but ing every fault by that one lus- 
trous virtue, in which he pre-eminent above his kind, 
a willingness to sing when he was asked. Alas, that such a 
man should have been mortal, or that, in dying, he should 
have left no copy ! 

Smith's habits were those of a convivial old bachelor; for 
though he had been married in early life, he had been so long 
a widower, that the feelings and tastes of single life had 
all returned upon him. Being quite at ease in his circum- 
stances, he thought of nothing but how he might best enjoy 
life—how he might, with the greatest ease, attend the great- 
est possible number of social meetings, drink the greatest 
possibie quantity of punch, and sing the greatest possible 
number of songs. He belonged to a vast number of clubs 
and musical associations, not only in York, but throughout 
all the neighboring country; and he would often travel 
fifty miles, in order to contribute to the attraction of a glee 
festival. Being such a sure card for a song, he was invited, 
moreover, to a vast number of private parties, insomuch that, 
one way and another, he scarcely ever missed punch and 
music a single night. To such festive assemblages, Smith 
never went till pretty near suppertime. If, when he went, 
he found any thing like a dance going on, he was very apt 
to turn at the drawing-room door, and go away perhaps to 
some club, where he would spend an hour in singing, and 
then return in time for supper. If he did go in, and endea- 
vor to stay out the dancing, it was always evident, from his 
fidgetty aspect, how earnestly he longed to see all this folly 
over, and the people descending to the dining-room. Smith 
really liked supper. If he once saw a party fobbed off with 
sandwiches upstairs, he marked the house with a black cross 
in his remembrance, and would never go back again. At 
table, he always contrived to get himself planted as near the 
middle as was censistent with the likelihood of his escaping 
the business of carving. The lady might be anxious to ho- 
nor him with a seat near herself; but this he always mo- 
destly evaded. Having got h.mself planted in his favorite 
place, he would look kindly about to the rest who were still 
perhaps hesitating where to alight, and say, ‘ Pray, gentle- 
men, take your seats; plenty of room.’ To the actual bu- 
siness of supper, he always addressed himself with great 
earnestness. When he ate, like the Irishman sleeping, he 
‘ paid attention to it.’ Carving he detested. He thought it took 
up too much time, and was apt to cause his meat to cool. 
As to the quarter of an hour said to be allowed to carvers, 
‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘itis all a deception. Though you were to 
carve all the time till the rest were done, they would still 
stare if they saw you eating after them. And how, sir, can 
any man continue to ply his knife and fork, while other 
twenty people, perhaps, are waiting for something else, and 
wonder how you can possibly eat what they have already 
satisfied themselves of. No, sir; the result of these disin- 
terested services in behalf of mankind, is simply, that you 
are compelled to huddle all your operations into a half or a 
third of the time allowed to the company at large, and, in 
short, that you makea bad supper. Sir, all these duties 
ought to be performed by servants.’ Not long after the con- 
clusion of supper, and while nobody was thinking of such a 
thing, Smith’s voice would be suddely heard piercing the hum 
of conversation, his only commission for such an intrusion 
consisting in an unheard sentence, which he saw addressed 
to him by the lady of the house, and which, tbough it per- 
haps referred to something quite different, he was pleased to 
consider as a request fora song. A nod was as good asa 
wink to Smith in asking fora taste of his vocal powers. 

Our friend was what is called a good, but not a brilliant 
or perfect singer. He had a stout gentlemanly voice, ca!cu- 
lated to be of great service as a bass in a trio or duett, but 
not by any means a fine voice. Nevertheless, he sung with so 
much spirit and appropriate expression, that, in general, his 
performances were much admired, not to speak of the addi- 
tional approbation which he always secured by his being so 
willing to contribute to the amusement of the company. 
Smith had just one fault, so far as singing was concerned. 
When once he was set a-going, there was no getting him to 
stop. When one of his songs was done, it would perhaps 
become the subject of conversation. ‘Capital song that— 
first-rate old fellow, Dibdin.’ ‘Yes, sir; but did you ever 
hear his Tom Bowling!—that is better still.’ And then, 
without further preface, he would commence— 

“Here a sheer hulk—” 


and so forth; after which, another could be tagged as 


, slightly on to that, and another to that again, till you could 


almost echo his words, and wish that ‘death had brought 
him to.’ Smith estimated the pleasantness of a party, and 
the hospitality of the landlord and landlady, and the worldly 
worth and amiability of the whole company, by the number 
of songs he was asked or permitted to sing. ‘A deuced nice 
affair we had last night at Atherton’s. I sung two-and- 
twenty of my very best. Thought I would have got in the 
twenty-third ; but an old jade in a pink cap broke us up be- 
tween twelve and one, just as I was about to begin.’ It was 
told of Smith, that he once stuck a song for the want of the 


. 





words, (a4 most astonishing occurrence,) and was so over- 
whelmed with shame on the occasion, as to leave the room 
abruptly, and rush away home. He had walked more than 
a mile on his way, when he suddenly recollected the missing 
stanza. Back he turned, crying, ‘I have it! I have it!’ 
On re-entering the room, he found the company just on their 
feet to depart. ‘ Stop, stop!’ he cried, in the tone of a man 
arresting an execution with a reprieve; ‘ stop, here it is !’ 
And, though almost breathless, he immediately resumed the 
song at the exact point where he had left off, with all the 
proper gesticulation, expression, and so forth, as if no hiatus 
had taken place. 

Indeed it must be allowed, great as his merit was, that 
singing had at length become a kind of hobby withhim. He 
had rushed from the extreme of reluctance to the extreme of 
facility, and, by the praises of those who are not above flat- 
tering the foibles of an old man, had become dreadfully puffed 
up about his musical talents. He took it positively ill, if he 
were not permitted to sing at least a dozen times in an even- 
ing; and he has been known to retire at about the ninth or 
tenth, muttering, ‘confoundedly shabby!’ Then his whole 
business during the day was to go about, calling upon the 
persons who had heard him sing the night before, in order to 
gather their applauses. ‘I think I was in good voice last 
nyght, eh ’—thus delicately he would bring on the subject. 
And no sooner had he got out of any one person all the praise 
he thought it likely that he could get, than off he whisked to 
another, whom he put through exactly the same process. 
It is on record that he was once standirg in the street, in 
conversation with a group of friends, when he suddenly espied 
a person who had heard him sing on the preceding night, 
riding past in a stage-coach, which had just started for Dur- 
ham. ‘Bless me !’—he exclaimed, ‘ there is Hanway just off 
—not to be back fora week. Ho, coachman, ho !—hilloa— 
hollahoa !’ And off he ran in pursuit, as if he had been an 
intending but belated passenger. A porter soon took vp the 
case, and ere long the coach was arrested, though not till it 
had advanced about a fifth of a mile along the street. Once 
he saw it stop, he felt safe, and, as all philosophical travellers 
do, took his own time to overtake it. On getting up, he 
opened the door, and, popping in his head, ‘Eh, Hanway, 
cried he, ‘glad to see you before you go. Pleasant party 
last night. I was in excellent voice, wasn’t I?’ ‘Charm- 
ing,’ answered his friend ; ‘but arn’t you going with us?’ 
‘How did you like the Heaving of the Lead?’ said Smith, 
blinking the subject of a journey. ‘Excellent,’ responded 
Hanway. Here the coachman, finding he was not to get a 
customer, called to him with a somewhat uncivil execration, 
to shut the coach door. Hearing the whip cracking, Smith 
saw there was no time tobe lost; so he just mentioned 
Black-eyed Susan, and, shutting the door, gazed wistfully 
at the open window, in the almost desperate hope of receiving 
an answer. To his inconceivable gratification, the face of 
Hanway appeared there for an instant, as the coach was 
wheeling off; and something like ‘ Beats Incledon,’ was just 
caught up from the rattle of the departing wheels, by the 
eager vocalist, who then turned slowly back, his soul set 
completely at rest on the subject. 

Smith no doubt had his faults—and who wants them? 
His failings, however, leaned to virtue’s side. His eagerness 
to shine, and avidity of praise, formed the very sources of that 
transcendant characteristic merit—his readiness to sing when 
asked. Strangers, it was observed, were always delighted 
with Smith. They were powerfully struck at meeting a man 
who required no pressure to sing. He seemed to them a kind 
of divinity —something above nature. If his merits were less 
readily acknowledged by those who were frequently in his 
company, it was solely owing to the novelty having been in 
their case a little worn off, and to the long established fact, 
that a man is nowhere so little a prophet as in his own coun- 
try. Smith now lies in York Cathedral, where he so often 
joined his voice to the swelling choir. But no monument 
records his name, or the period when he lived. He is just 
remembered (and what need is there of more!) as “ Tue 
MAN WHO ALWAYS SUNG WHEN HE Was BID!” 





THE SHEEP-STEALER. 
(From the Greek of Ertmextes of Crete.” Done into English 
by the author of ‘ Absurdities.’ ) 

Athanias, king of Thebes, kept in his palace a ram,—not 
a battering ram, but a simple sheep,—which was celebrated 
for its golden fleece ; the gods had made him a present of it, 
and, though contrary to the rules of grammar, the present 
was perfect; sc the king regarded it as the palladium, (that 
is the ram-part) of his family. 

Now Athanias had a son, whose name was Phryxus, who 
in a pet ai ihe ill-usage of his step-mother, Mrs. Nephele, 
ran away with the pet ram of his father. 

All the ramifications of the royal household were, of 
course, ina rampant consternation ! 

* Epimenides, aecording to Diogenes Laertius, wrote this 


story towards the forty-seventh Olympiad, abuot 6 bundred 
years before the Christian era. e 








And all the people came in a flock to the palace, when 
they heard how their sovereign was ficeced, and took on in a 
lamentable way. And the guards were ordered under arms, 
with a charge to load their pieces with ram-rods ! 

Meanwhile, Phryxus made good his retreat to Colchos, 
where he commenced what he jocosely termed his sheep-sha- 
ring,—sacrificing the ram to Jupiter, and presenting the 
golden fleece to (Eta, the king, who placed it ina grove of 
yews, |consecrated to Mars, and treated Phryxus and his 
people with potations of lamb’s-wool. 

To prevent mistakes or misappropriations, (Eta placed a 
dragon that never winked, and a brace of bulls with flaming 
nostrils, to watch his newly acquired treasure. 

‘ They must get up betimes.’ cried the exulting king, ‘ who 
go by my watch! 

‘Few kings,’ said his minister, smirking, ‘can indeed 
boast such a bul-wark, sire !’ ’ 

In this respect, however, both king and minister made a 
blunder ; and Jason laughed at their bulls ! 

And who was Jason ! 

Jason was the son of Zson, king of Thessaly, and under- 
took to-carry off the far-famed treasure ; urged to the enter- 
prise by his uncle Pelias, who handled the reins of govern- 
ment, and drove the state-carriage, under color of Jason be- 
ing green in years, and Alson grey and bed-ridden. 

This old boy was playing a deep game; for, if Jason hap- 
pened to lose (of which there was an excellent prospect,) he 
saw a fairchance of winning a crown; at the same time, he 
inwardly lauded his own generous patriotism in intending to 
give the people—a new sovereign ! 

To expedite his departure, Pelias cunningly offered him 
all the boats pertaining tc the kingdom. But Jason replied : 
‘Such craft may do very well for a minister, uncle, but is 
unfitting a hero!’ 

Argus, naval architect to his majesty, was immediately 
commanded to make a long boat, and not be long about it ! 

The wood was cut from the forest of Dodona, famed for 
its use in the manufacture of dolls and oracles. Pelias 
found the funds and Argus the stocks! Jason, meanwhile, 
occupied himself in raising the necessary forces for the under- 
taking. He sent an invitation to Hercules and his club, 
Theseus, Castor, Pollux, Orpheus, Typhis, and many other 
renowned chiefs of Greece, to share with him in the peril and 
glory of the enterprise. And they all came, and went with 
the greatest expedition of the times. 

Typhis was the pilot, and took his station at the wheel. 

Lynceus, who possessed a most penetrating sight, steod on 
his right hand, pointing out the quicksands and hidden rocks, 
which did not point out of the waves. ‘ But which he,’ as 
Jason said, ‘ in the sea saw.’ 

While Orpheus sweetened the weariness of along voyage 
with his voice and lyre, singing prettily,—‘ Row brothers 
row,’—‘ Off she goes,'—‘ It was in the good ship Rover,’ and 
other classic compositions of the times ; the other heroes not 
disdaining to ply their oars, and, as Jason quaintly observes 
in his journal, ‘ If we did at last find the fish we were pulling 
for, it was certes with a hard row!” 

Hercules alone retarded their progress, for the immense 
weight of his body completely overloaded the vessel. Ty- 
phis whispered to Jason that the Colchians would assuredly, 
at sight of his brawny figure, conceive that they were bring- 
ing in a cargo of muscles !” 

He moreover consumed much more than all the rest of the 
crew, that they were compelled frequently to put ashore, to 
take in fresh provisions,—if we may so call salt junk! Hav- 
ing at last exhausted all the water, Hylas was sent on shore 
to seek fora fresh supply. 

This Hylas was a handsome youth, of whom Hercules 
was very fond. But Hylas never returned. It is said that 
he was drowned, although the poets feign that he was car- 
ried away by some nymphs, who were washing on the 
banks ;—the same genus who in modern times write up ‘ gen- 
tlemen done for!’ Finding he did not return, Hercules went 
on shore to seek him, and his friends took the opportunity to 
rid themselves of a very troublesome companion. " 

‘ Now, my hearties !—a long pull, a strong pull, and a 
pull altogether !’ cried Jason. 

‘There she goes ! light as a cork !’ said Typhis, ‘I never, 
till now, saw the inutility of keeping a log !” 

‘Leave Hercules alone for shifting for himself,’ said Or- 
pheus ; no one can get out of a difficulty or a scrape better 
than he.’ 

‘May he never get into a mess, where I'm a party,’ ob- 
served Lynceus. 

The vessel, disencumbered of Hercules, flew like a swal- 
low over the waters, and soon arrived at the port of her des- 
tination. 

Jason arrived at Colchos, began to reconnoitre ; and be- 
ing a handsome and accomplished prince, found little diffi- 
culty in obtaining an introduction at the court of (Eta. 
whose daughter, Medea, falling desperately in love with him 
at first sight, afetr the manner of those times,—Jason politi- 
cally considered that Cupid would better assist him in his 
rapacious designs than Mars 

He forthwith called a council and submitted his plans. 
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‘I am unmarried,’ said he, ‘andI think I shall be able 
satisfactorily to prove, that a single man will be able to do 
more peaceably, than all our valiant band of heroes, by 
force. One single arrow from Dan Cupid, with such a Jeau 
as nature has made me, I think, will do the business ‘’ 
‘You, Orpheus, shall play a serenade under her baleony 

ure. 


this evening, while I make an ever : 
movement,” said Orpheus ; 


I accord in such an excellent 
‘and if you can only prevail upon Miss Medea to ‘ pitch the 
key’ — 

c Why we we'll Gnlock the treasure, in a jiffey,” said Jason, 
‘and walk off with a fortune to the tune of ———’ 

Yh! there's nothing half so sweet in life,’ warbled Or- 


both of priest and magistrate are forcibly displayed, and the 
grand catastrophe, of which the title will sufficiently remind us, 
is powerfully delineated. We forbear for the present to say 
more, butin our next number we purpose to enlarge upon this 
singular work, and give our readers copious extracts from its 


mosi beautiful or interesting passages. 
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pheus 
But,'—observed Lynceus, ‘do you intend to take away | 
the whole fleece *’ 
Certainly ; we'll fleece him till we set his wits wool- 
gathering !’ } 
‘And once more secure on board, my chums will row back 
again, as nimbly as so many + ye-bucks !’ 
And Jason's antivipations were amply fulfilled, for Medea, 
in securing the 


cried Jason, gaily. 


him 


more beautiful than dutiful, assisted 
golden fleece, and, while her papa slept, eloped with her 
lover, with whom she arrived safe in the kingdom of Thes- 
saly, where they both lived very unhappily for many years 
afterwards ! 





The Last Days of Pompeii. 
gene Aram, England and the English, &c. 
New York 


It is not every work which a reviewer takes up, even among 


By the author of Pelham, En- | 
2 vols. 12mo. | 


Harper and Brothers. 1834. 


those that are of asomewhat better calibre, that heféels inclined 
toexamine au fond. Neither, indeed, is it that he always has 
leisure for such examination. We are too often compelled to 
getthrough a book somewhat rapidly, dwe'ling for an addi- 
tional moment upon the passages which are most forcible, 
ven defective. 


beautiful, or « We take arapid retrospective 


glance when we have finished, consult our notes, which we 
have made during the occupation, and prepare our notice for 
the world. Mr. Bulwer, however, the author of this work,’me. | 
rits a far different treatment, and we should do injustice both to 
him and to his publication, if we were to pass it from our hands 
with such a cursory review. 


' The author of this work is extremely fond of getting into | 


metaphysical disquisitions, and it isevident that he has taken a 
all his writings he has been able 


decided stand therein. In 


to make his characters converse ; and their conversation, accord- 
ing to the figure which he intends them to make in the progress 
ofhis fable, isin keeping. He can give the pert flippancy, mis- 
called wit, the pretty nothings which idle men, who do but 
encumber the earth, are apt to viter, in common with all of 
their eligue, the sober reasonings of the citizen, the pursnits of | 
the merchant, the dreams of the speculator, the profound de- | 
signaof the politician, or the logical arguments of the philoso- 
pher, each in its place, and all appears to sit light and consecu, 


tive. 


With these qualifications, it would be superfluous to say, | 


that he is a man of enlarged reading, and of acute perceptions. | 


Since the day of the “‘ Wizard of the North” we know of no| . — a a sailia 
: st . | of “ the book of beauty ;” for, of the fifteen plates which it con- | 


tains, eight of them are portraits of ladies, celebrated in England 
for that particular attraction. 


one upon whom has fallen so large a share of insight into cha- | 
racter. The palm has by some indeed been given to James, 
but we by no means admit it. The latter is a good modern 

historian, or rather annalist, and has been able to take up an in- 

teresting point, more than once, into which he could weave his | 
web of fiction with considerable success. But Bulwer is more 
thana match for him, both in reasonand sentiment. He can 
hold a firmer dominion over the hearts and feelings of his read- 
ers, and can mould, twist, shock, and reconcile them, as if they 
were but instruments in his hand ‘‘to move even as they are 


moved.” 


In the work before us, Mr. Bulwer has not fallen short of his 
former excellence ;-—perhaps we may say that he has gone be- 
yond it. On this, however, we would not now enlarge, as we 
purpose to take the book calmly and dispassionately, as we 
would any tfeatise on abstract moral philosophy. After con- 
fessing thatthe poison of favoritism exists in our bosom, it fol- 
lows, that we are bound to eradicate it if possible, or, at least, 
to apply so large a portion of reflection by way of antidote, that 
we may come before the public with boldness and honesty, 
and give remarks that have stood the test of scrutiny. 

Al\lthat we would at present say of these volumes is, that the 
fable is well concocted, the dialogue is smooth, harmonious, and 
classical. The manners and habits are with great care and 
research thrown back to the period of the reign of Titus ; 
he modes of faith, the national prejudices, the corruptions 
t 


| under observation; and they obtain an additional value in our 
) 


room of taste. 


This, the most splendid even of the larger Annuals, is a very 
interesting publication, whether we consider the execution of 
the designs, the scholar-like matter in the letter-press, or the 
country from when¢ée all is taken. It is replete with informa- 
tion of an important nature, to us who are, par excellence, tra- | 
vellers and inter-communicators with all the world. The name 
of the artist is a passport for the fidelity of the drawings,—Mr. 
Daniell having been long celebrated as a faithful painter of 
Oriental scenery, manners, and peculiarities. The most re- 
| markable structures in India are the burial places and monnu-, 
ments of their native princes, which are generally built in a 
style of barbaric magnificence, very imposing in the eyes of a 
stranger. Of these we have several views in the volume now 


eyes, from the propriety of the grouping, and the introduction 





of the animals, the processions, and the vegetation peculiar to 


that region, which are thrown in with most happy effect by this 
| jndicious artist. The plates are—1. The Interior of a Mosque 
A Rhinoceros ; 
4. ananimal called The Vakof Thibet ; 5. The Salaam ; 6. A Scene 


at Nujibabad Rokileund; 7. The Favorite of the Harem; 8. The 


at Juanp-re; 2. An Indian Fruit-seller; 3. 


Mausolkum of Sufter Jung; 9. The Agra Gate, Chauter Serai ; 
10. Mosque at Muttra; 11. The Moah-Punkee at Lucknow ; | 
12. Mausoleum at Lucknow; 13. The Rajpootni Bride; 14, Gar- | 
den of the Palace, Lueknow; 15. The Bernar Pagoda, Benares ; 
16. The Kutwhuttea Gate, Rotas Gur; 17. Temple at Muddun- 
pore, Bahar; 18. Great Temple at Bode Gyah; 19. Mosque in | 
the Coimbatore; 20. Cutwallee Gate, Gour; 21. Calcutta, from | 
Garden-house Reach ; 


and 22. Boa Constrictor and Boat’s Crew. 
Of these beautiful specimens it would be almost invidious to 
single out particulars, where all are so good and so full of 
genius; but we cannot refrain from calling particular attention 
to Nos, 2, 3, 13, 21, and 22. This we say without disparage- 
ment of the rest, but they certainly deserve the distinction,— 
more especially the Bride, (No. 13,) which is one of the most | 
exquisite specimens of Oriental beauty that we have ever seen 
upon copper-pla'e, and the experience of our own eyes attests 
We feel assured that this splendid 
and well-executed Annual will find its way to every drawing- 


the filelity of the design. 


The English Annual, for 1335. Edited by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
(pp. 384.) London. Bull & Churton. 


The English Annual may in a great degree deserve the title | 


ovo. 


The fair editress herself, whose | 
portrait stands at the head of the book, does in our estimation | 
far eclipse the rest of the bright constellation which so illumi- | 
nates the pages of this book; and yet there is sufficient beauty | 
left to engage the attention of any one sensibly alive to its 
attractive influence; and the manner in which the plates are | 
executed, must give pleasure to every examiner possessed of 
The subjects are—1. The Hon. Mrs. Norton, 
| (the Editress,) by Hayter; 2. The stricken Steg, by J. Sergeant ; 
3. Kensington Palace, by do.; 4. The Hon. Miss Gardner, by 
| Miss E. Kendrick; 5. Beaumont Lodge, by Daniell. R.A. ; 
6. Lady Anstruther, by Richard ; 7. PowisCastle,by Daniell,R.A.; | 
| 8. Westminster Abbey, by Sergeant ; 9. Miss Barton, by Holmes ; 
| 10. Mrs. Stanhove, by Chalon, R.A.; 11. Almwick Castle, by 
Daniell, R.A.; 12. Hon. M. A. Jervis, by Middleton; 1° Lady 
Sarah Bayley; 14. Bishop Auckland Palace, by Daniell, R.A. ; 
and 15. Countess Cowper, by Sir Thos. Lawrence, late P.R.A. 
Here again we are plunged into difficulties to make a selection 
of superior excellence. If anything, we would say, Nos. 1, 3, 4, 
11, 14, and 15, are the best—but slight is the shade of differ- 
The literary part is performed by characters who have 
attained to a high grade, and whose works have been read and 
approved both at home and abroad. Among others whose names 
grace the pages as contributors, we are much pleased to see the 
name of Willis Gaylord Clark, a gentleman who is at present 


| taste and tact. 


ence. 








| of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ group of “ Charity.” 


successfully catering to literary taste in our own city, being 
associated with his brother Mr. Lewis G. Clark, in the ‘‘ Knicker- 
bocker,” of which we have had great pleasure to express our 
admiration. This is a very elegant Annual, got up in superior 
style, and well deserving of a large share of public favor. 


Scott and Scotland—(Heath’s Picturesque Annual, for 1835.) 
By Leitch Richie, Esq. With twenty-one highly-finished 
engravings, from designs by Cattermole. 8vo. (pp. 256.) 
London, Longman & Co.; Philadelphia, Thomas Wardle. 
We consider this in every respect the most interesting as 

well as the most beautiful of all the Annuals. The plates are 

not only illustrative of Scottish scenery, but also of Scorr’s 

They are all highly wrought and most delicately finish- 

ed, whilst at the same time, the letter-press is from an elegant 

pen, well acquianted with Scottish subjects, and deeply expe- 

rienced in the mysteries of editorship. We prognosticate a 

large sale for this Annual. The following are the subjects— 

1. Great Hall of Craignathan Hall, ( Tillietuedlem, )—containing 

the interview between Claver'’se and Major Bellenden; 2. Gal- 

lery in ditto—Tam Halliday standing sentry over Henry More- 
ton, whilst Jenny Denison and Edith Bellenden seek admittance ; 

3. Melrose’ Abbey—from the Ist vol. of “ The Abbot ;” 4. Gler- 

dearg-—the Sub-prior and Christie of the Clinthill ; 5. Neidpath 

Castle —the Maid of Neidpath; 6. Crichtoun Castle—Marmion 

and Six David Lindsay ; 7. Roslyn Chapel; 8. Edinburgh Castle ; 

9. The West Bow—“ Lily of St. Leonard’s ;” 10. Queen Mary’s 

Closet ; 11. Quen Mary's Bed-chamber—the Bare seated in the 

Queen’s chair; 12. Linlithgow—Marmion; 13. The Forth at 

Queen’s Ferry—a gale of wind ; 14. Lochleren Castle—the arrival 

of Lord Lindsay; 15. Ditto—the escape of Queen Mary, by 

help of George Douglas ; 16. Murder of the Regent, Murray, by 

Bothwelhaugh; 17. Stirling Castle—Old Mortality ; 18. Guard 

Room of ditto—Lady of the Lake; 19. Crypt in Glasgow Ca- 

thedral—Rob Roy; 20. Craignathan Castle, (‘Tillieteudlem ;) 

21. Falls of the Clyde—Old Mortality. It is unnecessary to 

say more, after such a catalogue, except that the execution is 

worthy of the subjects. 


works. 


Hyalocaustics—Enamel Paintings on Glass. 


These are exhibited at 202 Broadway, and are very beautiful. 
No. 1 is a copy of Martin’s “ Love among the Roses;” No. 2, 
a copy of “ Martin's “ Belshazzar’s Feast ;”’ and No. 3, a copy 
The coloring 
of these pictures is gorgeous, without being tawdry, and they 
are neatly finished, without coarseness. Being transparencies, 
the lights thrown in behind, are done with an effect much 
superior to that which the dead colors upon canvass could 
produce, sp that they have much of the air of life and reality. 
There is some fault in the anatomy of the “the Reynolds’ 
Group” about the feet, but in the main they are all elegant 
performances. By the aid of a magnifier, the subjects are 
enlarged io the size of real objects, and the-effect is very con- 


| siderably heightened, as the touches of the pencil do not even 
| then become too broad, and the perspective and general relief 
are much improved. 


We trust that this exhibition will meet 
with patronage and success. 





THE DRAMA. 

Since our last, Miss Wheatley has finished the performance 
of a round of characters, in which she has displayed very con- 
siderable histriome talent; and we are free to confess that we 
like her better, when she thinks for herself, and avoids the ser- 
Let 
her still cultivate the graces of Miss Kemble, if she please, but 
let her also combine with it the quiet dignity of Miss Philips ; 
let her, in short, study the good points of more finished artists, 
and learn to discover and avoid their defects. The objects of 
the actor are to move the passions, and exalt the sentiments of 
the audience, to show human nature in its most naked fea- 
tnres, but keeping still within the bounds of human nature. 
Even the actor should not dazzle; we ought to perceive in 
our hearts the truth of that which is presented to our eyes and 
ears ; and the performer who lends all his energies for the poor 
object of making what is technically termed a hit, will still more 
often fail than succeed, and will discover in the end that it is 
no hit. Srupy Nature, should be the prominent motto; and 
with it continually before her eyes, we have no doubt of Miss 
Wheatley ultimately becoming an actress of high standing. 
Her Marianna, in “The Wife,” was too much in the style of 
her prototype ; but her Catharine, in “ Catharine & Petruchio,” 
was her own, and she played it with a spirit superior—much 
superior—to that of any Catharine which we have seen on the 
boards of the Park Theatre. ‘ 


vility of imitaion, which is eveu yet her besetting fault. 
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Mr. Power has gone through his ordinary roundof characters, 
and has also performed Rover, in “ Wild Oats.” ‘This last is 


somewhat out of his beat, but he both read and acted his part 


with great propriety and feeling,—and acquired, what he richly | 


deserved, the applauses of a crowded house. 


londly called for by the audience; on his appearance he made 
a forcible farewell speech, full of good sense, and grateful 
feeling for the welcome and favor he had received by the Ame- 


rican public in general, and by those of New York in particu- | 


lar. This favorite actor will in all probability re-visit us next 
Spring. 

Wallack has played four nights, and bids us farewell for the 
preseit ;—his engagements in England calling him from us. 
He departs with our best wishes, and with our hopes to partake 
of the pleasure which his performances never {ail to give us. 

That very promising comic actor, Mr. Hill, we understand 
has just accepted an engagement at Charleston, 8.C.,—from 


whence he will probably make a tour through the South. If. 


so, we shall congratulate all friends of the Comic Drama, upon 
their opportunity of witnessing Yankee peculiarities, in the r 
genuine richness. This gentleman has been a close observer 


of character, and is an accurate and pleasing delineator. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 

TO JULIA ;—SLEEPING. 
Awake! my dear Julia, awake from thy dreams, 
The sun thro’ thy casement is darting his beams, 
The flowers from their bosoms, the dew-drops are flinging, 
And the lark of the morning, h.s song 18 now singing; 
At thy presence cll nature seems smiling and gay, 
But lonely, and drear, love, when thou art away; 
Then haste with thy rich, and melodious voice, 
Which makes man, birds, and nature herself, to rejoice,. 
And warble in tones so surpassingly sweet, 
Thy beautiful song of the “ Hermit’s Retreat.”— 
When the bright tints of morning, had purpled the skies, 


Why didst thou not banish, dull sleep from thy eyes? 
* * * * * 


LAPSE OF TIME———-————EVENING 

The sun has now sunk ’neath the mountain’s green vest, 
Yet still by thy head———the soft pillow is prest, 
And soft falls the dew on the grass cover’d ground, 
; Oh! why is it so? 
Must I from thy slumbers areuse thee? ah! no.— 


Sull! sull, thou art sleeping 


Yet fain would I have thee to wander with me, 
And compare the bright heaven—to a luminous sea, 
The moon-beams are sleeping, on the brook’s rippling 
sheen, 
And the aspect of nature is calm and serene. 
Il gently awake thee,—entreat thee to rise. 
To view the bright moon, and the star-studded skies; 
. > * ° * 
Alas! I have call’d her—she cometh not forth, 
She speaks not, she moves not-- she’s cold as the north, 
Her features are pale 





— the red tinge is not there, 
And loose and neglected, her dark flowing hair 

Falla over her forehead, spreads wild o’er her breast ; 
fan this be my Julia now taking her rest ? 

Yes! her rest is Eternal, her spirit hath fled, 

And my once lovely Julia— now sleeps with the dead. 
Geo. W. M. 








| 


SONG OF THE KANGAROO HUNTER. 
(Written bya late resident of Western Australia.) 


The Kangaroo is the sport for me; 
By moonlight we rove, 
Thro’ copse and thro’ grove, 
And nought disturbeth the scenery ; 
Save the great horned owl, when hecries Tu! Hu!! 
Start!ing the Hunter and Kangaroo. 


Bound! Bound! 
Tis the noise of his tail, 
Like a thresher or flail ; 
It leaveth a token upon the ground.* 
Glide in the shade and aim ye true, 
* Hist! curse on that hooting,” Hu! tu Hu !! 
The owl, she has frightened the Kangaroo. 
et eta | 
* The tail of the kangaroo is of material service in his extraor- 


ppt leaps. Wherever they congregate, the earth bears marks 
of that later auxiliary. C.D, W. 





On the evening | 
of his Benefit, previous to his departure for the South, he was | 


| So did it prove with this singular lover. 


| Jump! ‘jump! look well in the light, 

He has not yet fled, 

For [ see his head, 

Now—aim ye—sec that ye aim, aright. 

| Now, the bat may cry whit! and the owl Tu hu ! 
The Hunter has killed his Kangaroo. 


CL... 


VARIETIES. 


LOVE AT ONE GLANCE, 





Some years ago there used to be pointed out, upon the 
streets of Glasgow, a man whose intellects had been unset- 
tled upon a very strange account. When a youth, he had 
| happened to pass a lady in a crowded thoroughfare—a lady 
whose extreme beauty, though dimmed by the intervention of 
a veil, and seen but for a moment, made an indelible impres- 
sion upon his mind. This lovely vision shot rapidly past 
bim, and was in an instant lost amidst the commonplace 
| crowd through which it moved. He was so confounded by 
the tumult of his feelings, that he could not pursue, or even 
attempt to see it again. Yet he never afterwards forgot it 
With a mind full of distracting thoughts, and a heart filled 
alternately with gushes of pleasure and of pain, the man 
slowly left the spot where he had remained for some minutes 
as it were thunderstruck. He soon after, without being aware 
| of what he wished, or what he was doing, found himself again 
at the place. He came tothe very spot where he had stood 
when the lady passed, mused for some time about it, went to 
| a little distance, and then came up as he had come when he 
met the exquisite subject of his reverie—unconsciously de- 
luding himself with the idea that this might recal her to the 
spot. She came not; he felt disappointed ; he tried again ; 
still she did not pass. He continued to traverse the place tll 
evening, when the street became deserted. By and bye, he 
was left altogether alone. He then saw that all his fond ef- 
| forts were vain, and he left the silent, lonely street at mid 
nigkt, with a soul as desolate as that gloomy terrace. 
For weeks afterwards he was never out of the streets — 
He wandered hither and thither, often visiting the place where 
| he had first seen the object of his abstracted thoughts, as if 
he considered that he had a better chance of seeing her there 
than any where else. He frequented every place of public 
amusement to which he could purchase admission; and he 
made the tour of all the churches. All was in vain. He 
never again placed his eye upon that angelic countenance.— 
She was ever present to his mental optics, but she never ap- 
| peared again in atangible form. Without her essential pres- 
ence, all the world beside was to him as a blank—a wilder- 


: | ness. 
The shades of dull night are fast gathering around, 


growing scarce. The same animals are said to fly from a 
house about to fall, which may be true, because, having their 
roads and dwellings about the foundations of buildings, they 
| may be apprised of the approacliing catastrophe by feeling them 
| give way, or perceiving crevices forming in the hearts of 
walls. When, without reference to tl 6 reasons for them, 
these things came to be matter of belief in regard to a house, 
it was easy and natural to predicate the same thing concern- 
ing a ship; and, accordingly, instances have been known 
where sailors could not have been procured to man a_ mer- 
chantman, whena rumor had gone abroad that the rats had 
abandoned her, that being considered a sure presage that she 
would be wrecked on the voyage. Many people forbear to 
use any means of destroying rats, believing that good luck 
would be banished along with them; whereas, if in place of 
considering the superstition to be abstractly true, they were to 
look to the facts it is founded upon, they would perceive the 
difference between an eneimy flying from famine, and being 
driven back from abundant supplies. 





SUPERSTITION OF THE HORSE SHOE. 








| ment of a dairy, 
| butter will not 


The horse shoe was, of old, held to be of especial service 
as a security aguinst the attacks of evil spirits. This virtue 
may have been assigned, perhaps, by the rule of contraries, 
from ics being a thing incompatible with the cloven foot of 
the Evil One; or from the rude resemblance which the borse 
shoe bears to the rays of glory which, in ancient pictures, 
are made to surround the heads of saints and angels; or, 
finally, from some notion of its purity acquired in passing 
through the fire. This latter supposition receives some coun- 
tenance from the method resorted to for the cure of horses 
that had become vicious, er afflicted by any distemper which 
village farriery did not understand; such disease was in- 
variably attributed to witcheraft, and the mode of cure seems 
to imply the belief that the imperfect purification by fire of 
the shoes which the animal wore, had afforded an inlet to 
malevolent influences. Accordingly, the horse was led into 
the smithy ; the door was closed and barred; the shoes were 
taken off, and placed in the fire; and the witch or warlock 
was speedily under the necessity of removing the spell under 
which the animal suffered. 

We have a farther proof that the efficacy of fire constituted 
a part of the virtues inherent in the horse shoe, in the manner 
of reclaiming bewitched milk. All who have the manage- 
know that at certain seasons of the year, 
“come” from cream, nor milk be converted 


into curd, with the same ease as at others. The modern 


| reasoners on the causes of things look agen this as being 


Madnees invariably takes possession of the mind which | 


broods over-much or over-long upon some engrossing idea. 
He grew innocent, 


as the people of this country tenderly phrase it. His insa- 
nity, however. was little more than mere abstraction. The 
course of his mind was stopped at a particular point. Afier 


this he made no further progress in any intellectual aitain- 
ment. He acquired no new ideas. 
still. 


of that machine, pointed out the date of the interruption. As, 
for instance, he ever after wore a peculiarly long-backed and 
high-necked coat, as well as a neckcloth of a particular-spot, 
being the fashion of the year when he saw the lady. Indeed, 
he was a sort of living memorial of the dress, gait, and man- 
ners of a former day. It was evident that he clung with a 
degree of fondness to every thing which bore relation to the 
yreat incident of his life. Nor could he endure any thing 
that tended to cover up or screen from his recollection that 
glorious yet melancholy circumstance. He had the same feel- 


| ing of venerction for that day—that circumstance—and for 


himself, as he then existed—which caused the chivalrous 
lover of former times to preserve upon his lips, as long as he 
could, the imagipary delight which they had drawn from the 
touch of his mistress’s hand. 

When I last saw this unfortunate person, he was getting 
old, and seemed still more deranged than formerly. Every 
female whom he met on the street, especially if at all good 


| looking, he gazed at with an inquiring, anxious expression ; 


and when she had passed, he usually stood still a few mo- 
ments, and mused, with his eyes cast upon the ground. It 
was remarkable, that he gazed most anxiously upon women 
whose age and figures most nearly resembled those of his un- 
known mistress at the time he had seen her, and that he did 
not appear to make allowance for the years which had passed 
since his eyes met that vision. This was part of his mad- 
ness. Strange power of love! Incomprehensible mechanism 
of the human heart ! 


RATS. 


If a house is haunted by rats, it is accounted a presumption, 
that good fortune will attend the inmates, and that when the 
rats desert them, they will be exposed to want. This is 
nothing more than an ez post facto prophecy ; for no rat will 
take up its abode where it does not find plenty to prey upon ; 


and they will take their departure when they find provisions | 


but all the 
that it was 


oceasioned by the sort of food the cattle take ; 


farmers’ wives of last century knew perfectly well 


| the effect of nothing else but some envious person's evil eye ; 


His whole soul stood | 
He was like a clock stopped at a particular hour, with | 
| some things, too, about him, which, like the motionless indices | 





and they took their measures accord ngly. On the return 
of the mitkmaids from the loaning with their milking pails 
upon their heads, when the foremost took down her vessel 
in order to pass under the door-way, the mistress was ready 
to drop a horse shoe, heated hed-rot, into the milk. It was 
necessary that the ceremony should be performed at the in- 
stant when the young woman was lowering the pail; and as 
it was farther required that no one should be aware of the 
good dame’s intention, the troop of milkmaids was often 
thrown into the utmost dismay by the sudden bubbling and 
hissing, and the their companion more imme- 
diately concerned. ‘The loss of the whole meal of milk was 
the usual consequence, to say nothing of the work created 
for the cooper by the crash of tumbling cogues; but these 
were matters of inferior importance, the future productiveness 
of ihe milk being an ample set-off against lesser mischances 
—and that, it need scarcely be added, was invariably secured 

A horse shoe was commonly nailed upon the doors of the 
cow-houses ; but this was not at all times a sufficient protec- 
tion, as in summer the cows were not driven home at night, 
but milked a-field, and shut up in an open enclosure. When 
people began to be half ashained of eupers tition, instead of 
nailing the horse shoe on the outside, they fixed i to the 
inside of the duors both of dwelling-houses and farm-offic es; 
and in that situation it may at this day be detected in many 
parts of the country. Thus the devil, though not openly 
defied, might come to burn his fingers if he were to attempt 
an entrance. 

Sailors are, or were, for the most part, careful to have a 
horse shoe nailed to the mizen-mast, or somewhere on deck 
near midships, for the protection of the vessel. 

The Chinese have their tombs built in the shape of the 
horse shoe, as we are informed by Captain Hall, in his voyage 
to Loo Choo; which custom is very curieus, as it may be 
fairly regarded as a branch of the superstition prevalent among 
ourselves. 


screams of 


MUSICAL EPITAPH. 


At Paris, in 1764, the prematnre decease of a young no- 
bleman, ascribed to his violent attachment to Mademoiselle 
Mire, a public singer vf a most abandoned character, gave 
rise to a wilty epitaph on him, composed of five musical notes 

mt re la mi la 
Mire l’a mi la.—Mire has laid him there. 
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CONDITION OF THE NEAPOLITANS. 


The poverty and wretchedness of the lower class of the 
people of Naples, in Italy, are almost beyond credibility. 
Vieusseux, an Italian writer, thus describes them :—‘A 
stranger can hardly form anidea of the poverty which the 
interior of poor Neapolitan families exhibits. Several gene- 
rations are huddled together on the naked floor in a garret, 
er on the ground floor ; old and young, healthy and infirm, 
males and females, to the utter destruction of health and 
morals. Some live actually in the streets; many in the 
boats, and these are the best off. Such isthe state of the 
lower classes, including most of those who live by daily labor, 
and who constitute perhaps one-third of the inhabitants of 
this city. Thereis scarcely any thing here to be compared 
to the middle classes of England. ‘There are few interme- 
diate steps between indigence and riches—between want 
and luxury. Itis really distressing to see such a number 
of wretched beings, and appalling to think how easily they 
might be led astray to commit any crimes, as has been the 
case in times of political convulsions. The wonder is, how 
they keep quiet at all; and it must be said, that amongst 
all their vices, these people are not naturally malignant or 
sulky ; they are, on the contrary, rather good-natured, when 
not provoked by immediate want or oppression. Women, 
particularly, have a look of carelessness and joviality in the 
midst of all their miseries, which is truly astonishing. They 
are fully suseeptible of a better condition, and the greater 
pity it is that they should be left in such a state of degrada- 
tion. But many causes conspire to keep them down to it, 
which perhaps originate in part with the climate and nature 
of their country, and with their own physical and moral 
qualities.” 


THE LONG NAILS OF THE PACHA. 


When Mahomet Ali, the illustrious restorer of civilisation 
to Egypt, first sent out his army, modelled after the Euro- 
pean fashion, to attack the Wahabees in the interior, every 
where they marched they were locked upon with pity, both 
by the natives and by the outposts of the enemy. Instead 
of being mounted on richly caparisoned horses, loaded with 
all the finery of the Osmanlees, and armed with a scymitar, 
the men marched on foot quietly in files, dressed in coarse 
red jackets, and all the arms they appeared to possess was a 
musket with a long nail at the end of it. On coming up 
and forming a position on a plain in front of the Wahabees, 
the latter considered that these poor wretches had delivered 
themselves up for slaughter; rushing down the hills, there- 
fore, with the usual impetuosity of Turkish cavalry, and with 
the intention of surrounding the Egyptians, they were dread- 
fully staggered in their career by receiving a well-directed 
fire from the lines. Surprised and daunted by the shower 
of balls which fell among them, and emptied sceres of sad- 
dles at every volley, they were obliged to retreat in quick 
time, pursued by the grenadiers and light companies, who 
hunted them through their fastnesses, at every step letting 
them feel the vse of the long nails on the muskets, uatil 
they retired into an inner part of the country. When the 
news of this first engagement of his new troops reached 
Mahomet Ali, he bounded from his divan with joy ; and ever 
since, the dread of the close rank and file, and, above all, the 
bayonet, has favored every military movement of ihe Pacha. 


SLEEP WALKING. 


Sleep walking is in general a profitless occupation. There 
are, however, instances in which somnabulists have employed 
themselves in their daily labors, with considerable diligence. 
We were lately told in the newspapers of a servant girl in 
the neighborhood of Falkirk, who, having one evening been 
desired to prepare a baking of cakes early next morning, 
arose in the night, brought water, of which there happened 
to be none in the house, from the canal whence it was com- 
monly taken for the use of the family, baked a large farl, 
placed it upon the gridle, which she adjusted properly over 
the grate but overlooked the necessity of lighting the fire. 
All this she discovered next morning when she awoke. 
What is more to our present purpose, is a relation given by 
Henricus ab Heeres, in his Medical Observations, of a stu- 
dent whose poetical talent was more lively at such times 
than when awake. This young man cudgelled his brains 
sometimes the whole day, in making verses, correcting, and 
blotting them out again; and, not being able to please him- 
self, was forced to leave many gaps till a more lucky sitting. 
Sometimes, after leaving his compositions in this imperfect 
state, he would rise in the night, open his desk, fall to wri- 
ting, fill up the chasms, read aloud what he had written, 
laugh at what pleased him, and call his chamber-fellow to do 
the like, and yet all this while he was fast asleep ; then put- 
ting off his shoes and clothes, shutting his desk, and laying 
his papers aside, he went to bed again, and slept till he was 
called up, utterly ignorant of what he had writ, said, or done 
in the night time. In the morning, returning to his studies, 
and finding the blanks in his works filled up with his own 
hand, he was at a loss to know whether it was done by man 
or some evil genius, and was in great perplexity, till his 
fellow-students set his mind at rest by a recital of his beha- 


vior during his sleep. Some time after he left the schools, 
and, betaking him to a virtuous wife, was haunted by the 
same infirmity, and would rise in the night, take the child 
out of the cradle, walk about the house with it, and answer 
any question truly that his wife then propounded to him, 
which he would not do at other times. About the fortieth 
year of his age, and to his great satisfaction, this custom left 
him, unless he had drunk hard over-night. His wife and 
whole family, that had seen him walking, reading, and wri- 


plainly as if he had been awake, and that his eyes were open 
all the time, of which he was totally ignorant, and sincerely 
protested that he saw not at all, and remembered nothing of 
what they said he had done. 


LIST OF LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Harper & Brotuers, 82 Cliff street, New York. 
The Last Days of Pompeii. A novel. By E. L. Bulwer. 
2 vols. 12mo, 
Kay & Bippie, Philadelphia. 
Self Control. A novel. By Mrs. Brunton. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Kay « Broruer, Philadelphia. 
Comics and Tragice. 12mo. 
Life of Washington. Translated into French, by A. N. Girault. 
12mo. 
Bowen, Boston. 
1 on the Duties of Private Life. By J.C. Palfrey, A.M. 
vo. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 
Complete Works of Mrs. Hannah More. Harpers. 
Lafe and Correspondence of the Rev. J. Watts. Harpers. 
Treatise on Education. By M. Edgeworth. Harpers. 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, THIS MONTH. 
Park Theatre. : 
American Theatre, Bowery. 
American Museum.—C uriosities. 
Peale’s Museum, opposite City Hall.—dv. 
Raffael’s Cartoons, &c. opposite St. Paul’s Church. 
Exhibition of Paintings, 8} Barclay street. 
Enamel Paintings on Glass, 202 Broadway. 
Hydro-Oxygen Microscope, 108 Broadway. * 
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PERIODICALS. 
P. FESSENDEN, Genera AcEnT For Periopicats, 
@ 113 South-Second street, Philadelphia. 
RerereNces— Cowrertawait & Lorn, Philadelphia; 
Monroe & Faancis, Boston ; 
Anprvus & Jupp, Hartford ; 
J. & B. Wittiams, Exeter, N.H.; 
Geonce Dearsorn, New York ; 
J. P. PEASLEE, do. ; 
Cuar.ies WELLS, do. 
C. P. F. is Agent for many popular periodicals, and offers 
his services to Publishers in procuring Subscribers to their works, 
to which his exclusive attention is directed. 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

HE Subscribers inform their Friends and the Public gen 

erally, thatthey have constantly for Sale, a general as-- 
sortment of Law BLanxs ELanx Boors, MisscELLangEovs and 
Scuoot Booxs. They have also, by an arrangement with the 
Prot. Episcopal Press, and the Sunday School Union of ‘the 
Episcopal Church, all their Books and Pubiications—among 
which are Prayer Booxs and Bistes, elegantly bound—Tue 
Parisn Lierary—S tater’s Dravenrs—Works on Episco- 
pacy—d&c. &c. ’ 

Also, an excellent assortment of English Stationery—iinted, 
white, and gilt-edged Letter-Paper—Noie Paper—Tissue Paper 
—gold and gilt Figured Paper—Drawing Paper—Bristoi Boards 
—Sealing Wax—Wafers—Seals —Quills—Steel Pens—Rogers’ 
Pen knives—Kc. &c. 

y VAN VLECK & DAVENPORT, 189 Broadway. 


SPLENDID TAPESTRIES OF THE CARTOONS 
OF RAFFAELLE, 
ACH 20 by 14 feet—formesly owned by Charles I. of En- 
eland—and made at Brussels, 300 years since, at a cost of 
60,000 crowns,—are the Greatest Curiosities in the World !--- 
Such as—Christ’s Charge to Peter; Paul Preaching at Athens; 
The Death of Ananias; The Cripple at the Gate of the Temple 
called Beauiliful: also, Rubens’ splendid large Parntine of The 
Cru¢ifixion—which is allowed to be the grandest, most valua- 
ble, and interesting of any ever in America. It measures about 15 
feetby 11. Eleven figures as large as life. Thus presenting to 
the public, Works of Art of the very firstorder; and the comno- 
sitions being all Scriptural, cannot fail to interest the religious 
part of the communi v. 
NOW EXHIBITING AT THE CITY SALOON ROOM, 
OPPOSITE ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, BROADWAY. 
Open from 9 A.M. tol10 P.M. Brilliantly iightedin the evenings. 
‘Admittance, 25 cents. Season Tichets, 1 dollar. sNl 


HE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF J. MARSTON 

HALL—BvL. P. R. James—Just published, and for sale by 
VAN VLECK & DAVENPORT, 189 Broadway. 

HERLOCK’S APOLOGY—or, «a Series of Letters 

addresssed to ‘Thomas Heriiell, Member of the New York 

Legislature, on the appointment ot Clerical Chaplains—Just pub- 

lished, and for sale by 

VAN VLECK & DAVENPORT, 189 Broadway. 


r "RHE FROLICS OF PUCK,—a new and very amus- 


ing Tale—and for sale b 


y 
VAN VLECK & DAVENPORT, 189 Broadway. 
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ting, being desired to observe it, affirmed that he spoke as | Robertson’s Works 


| Life of Byron, by Moore-2v 





VALUABLE WORKS, 
Published by HARPER §& BROTHERS, New York. 


Life of Gov. John Jay.--2v-8vo/The String of Pearls-----12mo 
Life of Gov. W. Livingston-8vo/The Mechanic 12mo 
Writings of R, C. Sands-2v-8vo/England & the English-2v-12mo 
England and America Our Parish 12mo 

'ymond’s Essays 8vo|Clergyman’s Note-Book --18mo 
Sketches of Turkey in 1832-8vo|Imprisonmentof Pellico, &cl2mo 
Taylor’s Records of iis Life-Svo'Owen’s Voyages 
Gibbon’s Rome (fine): - - -4v-8vo/Travels of Fidler 

Life of Baron Cuvier 


Life of Col. Crockett 

Banditti and Robbers 

Bush on the Millennium... 12mo 
Keith on Pro 

British Spy, 
Comfort i the Afflicted-- 12mo 
Mrs. Morrell’s Voyages--12mo 
Verplanck’s Discourses: -- 12mo 
Verplanck’sLibera] Studies]2mo 
Wild Sportsofthe West-2v-12mo 
Life of Fitzgerald 2v-12mo 
Davies’ Legendre French Revolution, 1830--12mo 
Davies’ Surveying 8vo France,(L’y Morgan’s)-2v-12mo 
Davies’ DescriptiveGeometry8vo)House-keeper’s Manuel- -. 12mo 
Davies’ Shades and ShadowsS8vo|Domestic Duties 12mo 
Memoirs Duchess d’Abrantes8vol Mathematical Tables 

Poems of Brooks and Willis-8vo)Lives of Signers Dec. Ind-12mo 
Annals of Tryon County- -- 8vo| Schoberl’s Christianity ++: 12mo 
Percy Anecdotes 8vo, Devorgoil—Atalantis 12mo 
Morrell’s Four Voyages: -- -8vo|Modern American Cookery 16mo 
Hist. of the Amer. Thieatre-- 8vo| Downing’s Letters 1Smo 
Life of Dr. E. D. Clarke- ---8vo!Art of Invigorating Life--1€mo 
Dibdin’s Reminiscences - ---8vo|Plays of Massinger & Ford18mo 
Letters from the Aigean----Svo| The Family, Theological, 
The Book-keeper’s Atlas- - - -4to| Classical, Juvenile, and Novelist 
Polynesian ReSearches-4v-12mo Libraries, embracing upwards 
Caffrarian Researches- ---12molof 140 volumes—For titles of 
Sketch-Book of a Travellerl12mo/which, see the Publishers’ Cata 
Pilgrims of the Rhine- -- - 12mojlogue. 


INTERESTING AND PUPULAR NOVELS. 
Bulwer's Novels . 12mo|Rom. ofHistory, France2v. 12mo 
Miss Edgeworth’s do- 10v-12mo/Rom. of History, Italy-2v-12me 
James’ do 2v-12mo/Romance and Reality -- 2v 
The Whigs of Scotland,2v-12mo|The False Step, &c.--.2v-12mo 
The English at Home-2v-12mo/Rybrent De Cruce- ---2v-12mo 
Traits of Travel 7+ 12mo|The School of Fashion-2v-12mo 
Heiress of Bruges -12mo}Almack’s Re-visited- -. 2v-12mo 
Dreams and Reveries-- 2v-12mo|Campaigns of a Cornet- 2v-12me 
Roxobel, (Mrs.Sherw’d)3v- 18mo/Tales of a Military Life-2v12me 
Diary of a Physician-- 2v-18mo/ Sketches of Irish Characterl]2me 
Sketch-Book of Fashion-- 12mo)Leggett’s Tales, &c----+-12mo 
Last of the Plantaganets2v-12mo|Ambitious Student, Bulwerl2mo 
Southennan, by Galt--2v-12mo}The Talba—Beatrice--2v-12mo 
Stories of a Bride 2v-12mo}Incognito—Haverhill -2v-12me 
Tales by a Chaperon-- 2v-12mo/Zohrab—Oxonians----2v-12mo 
Tales of the West -12mo| Waverley—Cloudesley2v-12mo 
Hungarian Tales 2v-12mc 


TO THE LADY <-> cc OF FANCY 


-Svo 
-8vo 
-8vo 


History ef Mod’n Europe3v 


Cooper’s Surg. Dictionary2v 
Hooper’s Med. Dictiona: y2v-8vo 
Wesley’s Miscel. Works-3v-Svo 
Rev. Robt. Hall’s Works: 3v-8ve 
Good’s Book of Nature---- 8vo 
Crabb’s English Synonymes8vo 
Brown’s Bible Dictionary: --8vo 
Gibson’s Surveying--------8vo 
Boucharlat’s oe a ++ -6vo 





-12mo 








F . 
T. MEARS, 156 Broadway, has constantly for sale, 


@ upon the most reasonable terms, every article suitable for 
Fancy Fairs; among which may be found all the materials for 
transferring Flowers, Views, &c. &c. colored and plain; White- 
wood Boxes, Screens, Baskets, Handles, Desks, &e. &c. New- 
man’s (London) Colors, in single cakes o1 boxes; Brushes, sable 
and camel; Bristol Board and Drawing Paper; Mezzotint Saucers 
and Brushes; Rice or Pith Water; Gold and Silver Shells; Gold 
figured and plain Paper; Peiforated Cards, Strips, &c. of all 
colors and newest shapes; beautiful fancy-colored and figured 
Paper; Embroidery F'rames of the best description; Patterns for 
Working; and a Jarge essoriment of the best German Worsted. 

H¢p An allowance made to lecies purchasing for Fairs, and 
every accommoustion rendered for that, purpose. 








LIST OF AGENTS 
FOR THE N. Y. LITERARY GAZETTE, 

Boston, Mass. E. R. Broaders. 
Providence, 2. I.——B. W. Wheeler. 
Schenectady, N. Y.——Pcstmaster. 
Wateriown, N. Y. Theodore S. Hammond. 
Winchester, Va. Thos. Roberts, Pm. 
Raleigh, N.C. Turner & Hughes. 
Natchez, Miss. W. H. Fox. 
Vicksburg, Miss. Miles C. Folkes. 
New Orleans,._——C. H. Bancroft. 
Clarksville, Tenn. Postmaster. 
Nashville, Tenn. C. C. Morvel. 
Louisville, Ky. — Campbell, PM. 
Lexington, Ky.——Asst. Postmaster. 
Maysville, Ky. Asst. Postmaster. 
St. Louis, Ma. E. L. Clark & Co. 
Hot Springs, Ark. Ter. H. A. Whittington. 
Ireland Isid., Ber.———A. Wells, Esq. 
Hamilton, Ber. A. Gosling, Esq. 
Bassin, St. Croix. Jno. Ellis, Esq. 
Carthagena,———C, Dean, Esq. 
Philadelphia, C. P. Fessenden. 
Norfolk, Va. Nester H. Forbes. 
Baltimore, E. J. Coale & Co. 
Richmond, R. D. Lanxay. 


NEW-YVORK: Published semi-monthly by SWINBORNE 
§ PATERSON, atthe LITERARY GAZETTE Of 
fice, 13 Ann street, where yearly subscriptions are received— 
and supplied bY the principal Booksellers throughout the Uni- 
ted States. Terms, $3 per axnum, in advance, or $4 a 
the end of six months. 

All letters should be addressed to the office post paid. 








G. W. SMITH, PRINTER, 17 ANN STREET. 
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VENTRILOQUISM, LEGERDEMAIN, &c. 
EALE’S MUSEUM, anv Gatiery or THE Fine ARTS, 
Broadway, opposite the City Hail—The Museum occu- 

pies for its Naturac History Department and Misce.ia- 
NeEous Curiosities, two spacious apartments, each 100 feet in 
length; an extensive GALLERY OF PAINTINGS, by eminent ar- 
tists, including upwards of 150 Portraits of celebrated charac- 
ters, a Portrait of Napoleon, by Le Fevre, &c. ; and a Lecruar 
Roo», in which, durmg the evening, various Exhibitions take 
plure. 
' Mr, HArnineton, the celebrated VENTRILOQUIST, of 
Boston, will exhibit his wonderful powers of Ventriloquism, and 
perform his feats in LEGERDEMAIN, every evening during 
this month (May, 1834.) 


He wil! hold a conversation with a supposed person under the 
floor, and apparently bring him up into a snail box, and again 
he will appear to pass down into the cellar to a great distance ; 
throw his voice into various parts of the room, or in the body of 
any of the visiters; and will imitate the chieken, mocking-bird, 


buinble-bee, cat killing a pig, d&c. &e. 
Among numeroxs other wonderful feats in Legerdemain, he 
will cause various objects apparently to pass through the table, 


plate, and cloth, and produce curious changes. He will make 
an egg dance a hornpipe, and creep about him; make an egg ap- 
pear and disappear at pleasure; make money pass along a rib- 


don from a box, although locked up. He will introduce the 





Coffer of Mahomet, or a Glove turned into a Live Bird; do | 


wonders with gold rings, handkerchiefs, money, eggs, cards, 
cups, and balls. He will suffer a loaded pistol to be fired at him, 
an catch the bal! in his fingers; and will i troduce the wonder- 
ful ribbon factory, which has astonished many philusophers --- 
He wil! also introduce his curious sheet of paper, which he will 
foid into the greatest Variety of shapes imaginable—&c. &c.---- 
$-> This Exhibition is conducted without any confederate what- 
ever. 

FANCY GLASS-WORKING & SPINNING, every eve- 
ning, by the celebrated Mr. Finn. 

Master NELLIS, a lad born without arms, will amuse and 
astonish, by the great facility of cutting Profiles, Watch-Papers, 
&c. with his feet. He Dances a Hornpipe, Plays the Violin- 
cello, and Shoots with the Bow and Arrow, with surprising ac- 
curacy. 

The LIVING ANACONDA, or Great Serpent of Bengal, is 
so perfectly docile, that it is handled by its keeper. This ig the 
largest ever brought to this country. 

In the upper room is a large and splendid COSMORAMA, 
showing the Spanish Inquisition, Belshazzar’s Feast, and a great 
variety of interesting views. 

=> Great adilirions have been lately made to the Museum. 

Admittance, 25 cents. Chiidren under 10 years, half price.— 

- Yearly tickets furnished on moderate terms. y 





ELIEF FOR MOTHERS.—There are two remedial 

articles or inventions, promising comfort and ease to Moth- 
ers and Infants, that deserve to be more generally known. The 
one, a Breast Pump, intended to draw milk from a distended or 
obstructed breast, is a beautiful substitute for the human mouth, 
and well calculated to give relief to the sufferer. The other 
convenience is intended tor Mothers, who, though able and wil- 
ling to suckle their infants, are often distressed, and sometimes 
even prevented from the performance of their natural office, by 
sore nipples, to the inconyenience of both parties. It is so skil- 
fully prepared, that the utmost neatness and purity is preserved, 
whole the infant is nourished without distressing the parent. 

For sale by PATRICK DICKIE, 413 Broadway. 


U. Ss. CAP MANUFACTORY, 
Old Establishment, No. 102 William-sireet. 
UKE UVAVIES informs his Friends and the Public, that he 
continues to manufacture CAPS for Gentlemen, Youths, 
and Infants, at his old established Store, No. 102 William-street, 
where he keens constantly on hand an extensive assortme::’ of 
Caps, Stocks, Cravat Stiffeners, Pantaloon Straps and Springs, 
Vest Springs, Suspenders, Gloves, &c. &c. manufactured under 
his own inspection and of the best materials. He also continues to 
mantfacture Glazed and Oiled Silks, of superior quality ; Glazed 
Muelin, Oiled Linen, Patent Leather, &c. 
=> Ollicers of the Navy and Army supplied with the most 
approved patert Caps at the shortest notice. 
N. B.— Al! Orders punctually attended to. y 








THE INDIAN’S PANACEA, 

OR the cure of Rheumatism, Scroffula, or King’s Evil, Gout, 
Sciatica, or Hip Gout, Incipient Cancers, Salt Rheum, Sy- 
pailitic and Mercurial diseases, particularly Ulcers and painful 
affections of the bones; Ulcerated Throat and Nostrils; Ulcers of 
every description; Fever Sores, and Internal Abscesses; Fistu- 
las, Piles, Seald Head, Scurvey, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ery- 
sipelas, Blotches, and every variety of Cutaneous’ affection ; 
Chronic Catarrh ; Headache, proceeding from an acrid humour ; 
Pain in the Stomach, and Uyspepsia, proceeding from vitiation; 
affections of the Liver, Chronic Inflamation cf the Kidneys, and 
general debility, caused by a torpid action of the vessels of the 
skin. Iltis singularly effications in renovating those constitu- 
tions which have been broken down by injudicious treatment, or 
juvenile irregularities. In general terms, it is recommended i. all 
these diseases which arise from impurities in the blood, or vitia- 

tion in the humors, of whatever name or kind. 

Some of the above complaints may require some trifling assis'- 
ant applicanions, which the circumstances of the case will dic- 
tate: but for a general remedy,or Furifieator to remove the cause. 
The Indian’s Panacea will generally be found sufficient. As proof 
of which, numerous certificates may be seen. 

It is only about five years since this preparation was firet pre- 
s-nted to the public; but in that short space of time, some hun- 
dreds of persons might be found, who would solemnly declare 
that they believed that their lives were saved by it, and in most 
enses after they had tried nany*and perhaps al] the common rem- 
edies in vain. Wherever it is known it is rapidly coming into 


use, and this affords the most substantial and convincing proof 
Sold wholesale and retail by 

JOHN G. HAVILAND, 
y Agent and Apotheeary, 364 Broadway, cor. Franklin st. 


of its merits. 








Ce —Beware of Druggists and Pedlars who are 
vending*counterfeit Hygeian Mevicines in ali directions. 

The Hygeian Vegetable Universal Medicines ‘of the British 
Coliege o1 Health have attained that high degree of celebrity, 
which renders it unnecessary to expatiate at large on their virtues 
and power,but it becomes imperative on the part of the General 
Ageut for the United States to caution the community against the 
nefarious transactions of unprincipled dealers who, failing im ob- 
taining the genuine article for sale, are base enough to substitute 
any counterieit preparation, which to their conceptions offer the 
probability of administering to the suggestions of cupidity. - 

It has been advisable to arrange that the Genuine Hygeian 
Vegetable Universal Medicines of the British College of Health 
shall never be sokd ata Drug Store, and this arrangement has 
been most rigidly adhered to. 

In defiiance to this publicly announced resolution, men pur- 
suing the profession~cf Druggists, have been found sufficiently 
mean-spirited enoigh to obtrude themselves into the sale of the 
article by surreptitious means and for the purpose of more effec- 
tually deluding the public by passing off the counterfeits for the 
— article, so many Druggists throughout the State of N. 

‘ork have engaged in this dishonourable procedure, that the 
Genera! Agent has no alternative (in justice to the public and 
himself) than that of giving a general caution against all Drug- 
gists who pretend to vend the Hygeian Medicines, most unquali- 
fiedly declaring that none such could obtain them honourably, 
and taat consequently they are not to be depended upon. 

The Hygeian Vegetable Universal Medicines a the British 
College of Healih consist of Pills and Powders only (no syrup) 
and can be had only in the city of New York, as follows :— __ 

Mr. Joseph Stanley, Bookseller, 50 'Canal-st., in the white 
building next «to the corner of Broadway; Mr. Wm. Beastall, 
Booxseller, 148 Fulton-st., and the Rev. J. H. Bronner, 95 Bar- 
row-st.; and for the convenience of fam.Jies the following sub- 
agents have also been appointed—Messrs. Firth and Hall, music 
store, No. 1 Franklin square ; Mr. Dani. D. Smith, Bookseller, 
No. 190 Greenwich-st.; Mr. Geo. Kearsing, gold beater, No. 
88 Reed-s!; Miss Elizih. Weed, No. 402 Grand-st.; Mrs. King, 
No. 75 Norfoik-st.; Mr. Join O. B. Richards, No. 150 Clinton- 
st.; Mr.- John Lee, Bookseller, No 348 Hudson-st.; R. S. Fen- 
ner, 213 Green-st., corner of Anthony. 

Monsonian Practical Proofs aid Hygeian Reecrd publications 
particularly recommended to the perusal of persons who are 
disposed to benefit their health. ‘ 
H. SHEPHEARD MOAT, 

y Genera) Agent, Smith-st. Brooklyn. 


Ye ARD’S VEGETABLE HAIR OLL—-Kecow- 

mended and approved by the Faculy—-prepared only 
by E. A. Warp, M. D., 241 Spring street, New York.—Among 
the many and great variety of Oils, Cerates, Balms, &c. to pro- 
mote the Growth of the Hair, nothing has yet been discovered to 
answer the object intended so effectudlly as WARD’S Oi). It 
has established a reputation never acquired by any other pre- 
paration. It sey restored hair on heads that have been bald for 
many years; and in allcases where the hair ia dead, or begin- 
ning to grow dry, and falling off, itexertsa most salutary in- 
fluence—imparting life and lustre. When the hair is turning 
gray, the Oil will so invigorate it as to cause it to resume its origi- 
nal color and beauty—hence it is of great utility to persons in 
whom there is a constitutiou! pre-disposition to grayness, 

Ladies will find it a great acquisition to the toilet, and after 
becoming acquainted with its intrinsic merit, will consider it in- 
dispensable. 

Cavtion.—The great celebrity of this Oil, and the extensive 
demand for the article, has induced many base and unprincipled 
men io select it for imitation—then resorting to every kind of de- 
ception and fraud to palm the counterfeit upon the public. 

Be very particular to observe, that round each genuine bottle is 
a Treatise on the Human Hair, of about 30 pages, treating on 
the following interesting and important subjects—viz. 

History of some of the Faslions of Wearing the Hair—the 
National Differences of the Hair—Structure of the Hair, and 
manner in which it is produced—Color of the Hair—Gray Hair 
—Baldness—Cauee of Baliiness—Baidness ii Young Men—the 
Decline of Hair among Females— Treatment of the Hair—how 
to Manage the Hair in Sickness—the Influence of Warm Cli- 
mates upon the Hair—how to Manage Children’s Hair—&c. &c 

Sold wholesale by the Proprietor, 241 Spring street; a’so, by 
appofntment, at Rushton & Aspinwall’s, 31 William street and 
110 Broadway; and Downer & Tyler's, 88 Barclay street;—Gen- 
eral Agents for New York. Retailed by Piace & Souillard, 2 
Park Row, (below the theatre;) Tanner & M’Cready, 461 Broad- 
way, (corner of Grand st.;) A. Inness & Co., 188 Bowery, (corn- 
er of Spring street;) N. & J. Marcelis, 92 Canal stree; J. D. 
Neal, Frenklin square; G. W. Embree, corner of Market street 
and East Broadway; and Silas Carl & Nephew, 199 Water-st. 
(corner. of Fulton,) New York. ‘, 

N. B. Purchasers are requested to se for WARD'S Veg- 
etable Hair Oii—as there are a variety of Oils, assuming the name 
of * Vegetable,” for no her purpose than to get it into the mark- 
et under the hizh reputation ofthe above. 


YEXHE Public are wnformed, that Mr. JOHN BURD®LL, 

Denrist, still continues, and expects to continue, in the 
house formerly occupied by me, No. 69 Chambers street, corn 
er of Broadway; and that no other Dentist bas been authorized 


to refer professionully to me. 
New York, July 26, 1834. 3026 D. ROSSETER. 


CLINTON LUNCH, Liverty Street and Broadway. 
BNER JOY begs to inform the Public, that his apartments 
A are now open for the reception of those who may honor. him 
with their patronage. A 

Refreshments of all kins and of the best quality, with choice 
Wines and Liquors, at moderate prices. Tea and Coffee, morn- 
ing and evening. 

oes (the best produce of the markets,) frum 12 A. M. to 4 
P. M. 

The Luncu is neatly fitted up—with civil and expert waiters 
in constant attendance; and A. J. respectfully invites those gentle- 
men who find it convenient to dine in the lower part of the city, to 
favor him with a call, when he trus‘s the accommodation will be 
found such as may induce them to repeat it. 











[ 7 ¥YHE NEW AND IMPROVED HYGERIAN VEGETA- 
BLE PILLS, or Universal Remedy of Dr. Ratrn, 
(agreeable to the doctrines of the British Coliege of Physicians 


and Surgeons, London,) whieh have reeeived the sanction 
of the practice of Sir Astiey Cooper, Mr. Abernethy, Dr. Babing- 
ton, the Physicians of the Royal Household, and most of the em- 
inent practitioners of England as well as of the Continent. 

The principle on whieh this plan of medicine (consisting of 
two kinds of Pills only) is yet so applicable to all diseases, can- 
not be expressed in this adverti , more especially as this is 
satisfactorily done in his Domestic Treatise; still, however, the 
leading points may just be mentioned—and those, principally, are 
two: the first is founded on their property of cleansing the Viood 
ofevery hunior and impury ; the other is that of correcting the dis- 
orders of the stomach, liver, and intestinal passages, frem which 
such humors, more or less, continually originate; or, in other 
words, they Operate by restoring health and vigor to the Organs 
of Dicestion. 

Nothing can be more safe and convenient in their operation; 
they contain no mercury—do not interrupt the ordinary pursuits of 
business—may be continuedfor any length of time—and are — 
ed in a peeuliar manner for the purposes of private and domesti 
use. 

The diseases in which the efficacy of this medicine has been 
abundantly preved, are those which are treated of in the Domes 
tic Guile, and of which the following is a catalogue :— 

Dyspeps:a, indigestion, bilious hypechondriacal affections 
gout, rheumatism, lumbago, and rheumatic gout; apoplexyacfid- 
ulness, headache, confusion of memory, and the senses : 





intemperance, its effect and remedy; cholera and cholera morbus; 
consumption, threatening and suspicious coughs, difficulty of 
breathing, and asthmatic diseases; scrofula, king’s evil, tumors in 
the neck and etsewhere, enlargement of the joints, scurvy, score 
butic uicers, eruptions in the face, salt rheum, nettie rash, prickly 
heat, itching of the skin, cutaneous diseases, &c. &c,; inflamma- 
tion, internal and external; ophthalmia, quinsy, mumps, inflam. 
matory swellings, &c. d&c.; fever and ague; bilious, yellow, scar- 
let, typhus, nervous, and common fever; liver disease, jaundice, 
and dysentery; sea sickness; piles, fistula, strictures, and ruptures; 
— gravel, and disorders of the urinery and genital organs.--- 


80, 
DISORDERS OF FEMALES. 
_ Some which follow are common to both sexes, but the ma- 
jority of them arise from the peculiarity of the female constitu- 
tion, and are alluded to in the Domestic Treatise with much care 
and delicacy :— 

Nervous disorders, hysterical affecticns, St. Vitus’s dance, .and 
epilepsy; puberty, the various affections which occur at this peri- 
od, and certain obstructions and irregularities which oecasionally 
happen after it; pregnancy, its attendant symptoms and inconven- 
iences; sexval weakness, irregular secretions, &c, &c.; irregue 
larities of later perrods of life. 

DISORDERS OF CHILDREN. 

Small pox, cow pox, chicken pox; measles and whoopi 
cough; scarlet fever; summer peels 3 worme; a wasting 
flaboy state of the limbs, with enlarged beliy, often with rickets 
and slow fever. 

Sold, wholesale, at the proprictor’s offiee, No. 38 Courtlandt 
street, N. ¥Y.; and-retail, by John B. Dodd, 193 and 643 Broad 
way; Rushton & Aspinwall, 110 Broadway, and 81 William st.; 
Place & Soullierd, 2 Park; John C. Mo-rison, 186 and 188 Green- 
wich street; Whiting & Nowill, 64 Madison, cerner of Cathe- 
rine strect; A. Innis & Co., 188 Bowery; as well as by other re- 
spectable Druggists in this city and most other places in the U.S. 

xp Dr. Raiph may be consulted on the subject of his improv- 
ed Hygeian Pills or the Treatise, every morning, at his own 
house’ in Court'andt street, until 12 o’clock, or at any time by 
letter, (post paid.) 





DR. GLOVER’S 
LATEST AND uoet IMPROVED PATENT 


S. 
HIS new Surgica] Insirument has taken the place of every 
other, for the easy, safe, and permanent retention and cure 
of Hernia. It isthe ‘Truss ncw principally in use in the city 
of New York, and the adjacent country. lis decided superioriry 
will be manifest to the most superficial observer. {t will be 
seen that the rupture pad is acted upon by asmail spring attached 
to the inefrior rons of the pad, by which it adapts itself to 
the motions of the body and to the corpulency of the wearer: at 
the same time; that it keeps up a constant and easy action on the 
Hernial parieties,—always adapting itself to thé part; and exert. 
ing a two-fold action,—making the pressure upwards and back- 
wards; by this means, retaining the Hernia with the 
ease and security. Al! those who have worn this Truss, 


instriment hitherto invented. 
nstead of giving the certificates ef Surgeons, (several of which 
are now in his possession,) the Inventor, aware that the only pers 
son capable of judging of the merits of a Truss, is he who wear# 
it himsel‘, or derives his knowledge from one who has worn it 
—he therefore subjoins the testimony of one who speaks from 
experiencee, having tried a variety of instruments in his own 


case :— 
“ New York, Jan, 1Eth, 1834. 

Dr. Grover—I have fairly tested your Truss, and am ready 
to acknowledge that it isdecidedly superior to any that have been 
invented, discovered, or known. I fee! justified in making these 
assertions, for I had tried every thing in the shape of a Truss 
before I met with yours, and none of them coull be made to an- 
swer my pur Yours affords m* comfort and comple‘e se- 
-curity, and I feel as though I could not say enough in ior of it. 


an 


N. B. You are at liberty to publish the above, by substituting 
the initials for the full name, and retaining this letter for exami- 
nation.” 

*,* The above Truss is adjusted and applied by the Invento 
and Patentee, at his Office, No. 2 Ann steeet, (near Broadway — 
two doors from the Ameriean Museum.) 

=> Also for sale at the above Office, a very convenient Sue 





pensory Bag and Belt. 


and hearing, with feelings of numb..ess in various parts of the body; ~ 


acknowledged the comfort it affords, and its great advantages over” 
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